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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes responses to an 8U-item survey 
completed by 536 of 99a randomly selected graduates of Michigan State 
University, The sample includes graduates of five teacher preparation 
programs (regular^ cluster^ and overseas student teaching^ elementary 
intern^ and competencybased four enrollment periods. The report also 
reviews responses to a U3-item questionnaire completed by 236 of the 
269 supervisors identified by active teachers in the sample. The most 
significant findings include: (1) There has been a slight decline in 
the percent of graduates who secure teaching positions; (2) There has 
^een a dramatic increase in tlie number who enter the profession as 
substitutes^ paraprof essionals ^ or part-time teachers; (3) There are 
no significant differences among programs on any of the five 
subscales embedded within the surveys^-self- ratings of performance, 
----sirper^'l'£of~ ratings of performance, supervisor ratings of commitment 
-to teaching, graduate ratings of the contribution of student teaching 
to skill development, and general satisfaction with student teaching; 
(4) The turnover rate is highest among young, untenured teachers; (5) 
There are significant program differences on several specific items 
that focus on employment histories, attitudes, or personal 
characteristics; and (6) graduates are generally satisfied with the 
student teaching experience and view the opportunity to teach at more 
than one grade level or subject apea as its most valuable 
subcomponent. An appendix provides examples of questionnaires, and a 
bibliography is also included. (Author/DS) 
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Tliis ri'ptirt su'nrui r 1 7.1's r'-v'S[M>nsc'r. in i c i-rr surv»'y vompliMed by 536 
of" 99h (SA^.) r.indomly si>ltcttMl ^-.rvi.lu-i 1 1-:, tif Mi.hi^-.ni Statt- University. The 
sample inrludi-s ^^r.idujteb ot tlvi- ttMihtr |>r i' p.i r .K ion priip.r;ms (regular, 
c luster, .iniJ oversejb studi-ru t l-.h hin^-.; 1 1 1 mr^^ViTTj r v Intern jnU v ompetency- 
based) frt)m four enruUmt-nt periods ( 1969- 70, ',97 1- 72 , 1974-75, and 1975-76). 
Thi' repurt also rt* views rebp^'n^ii'S tt> a ^'i item qu«*s t innria 1 completed by 
23b of the 269 (tt8Z) Mupt-rvlsors Idfritilied by .iL'tive tt-afhers in the sample. 

Thu rt-bults are suamarlzt'd in a berit-s of /2 tathleb. "Hie moat significant 
findings itiL'ludt.>: 

(1) There has bi'fii .i til iKht dec line in the peri en t ot >»raduates who secure 
t each ing pos» it iuns . 

(2) There has been a dramatic increase in the number who enter the profession 
as subbC i cut es , paraprof ess iona Is . or rt - 1 ime t ear hers . 

(3) The turnover rate is highest arnni^ younj^, untenured teachers. 

(A) There are no significant differences amonK programs on any of the five 
subsca les embedded within the surveys : sel f-rat Ings of performance, 
supervisor ratings of performance, supervisor ratings of cooiniCTnenC CO 
teauhing, graduate ratings of the contribution of student teaching Co 
skill development, and general satisfaction witli studenc teaching. 

(5) There are significant program differences on several specific items 

which focus on eraployroent histories, attitudes, or personal characteristics. 

(6) Graduates are generally satisfied with the student teaching experience 
and view the opportunity to teach at more than one grade level or subject 
area as its most valuable Hiib-< otTi|uMiL'iu . 

These antl other significant findings gave rise to four j'.eneral recommendations. 
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SECTION 1 
UVKKVIEW OP jni R STUl 

\ecordlii^ to publivjhfd standards of the Nntional Council fv>r 

Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) , 

Maintenance of accept/ible teacher educ.it ion programs demands a 
continuous process of ^valuation of the graduates of existing 
programs, modification of existing pro>;rams, and lon^-ranKe 
planning. The faculty adralnistritorb in teacher education 

evaluate the results their programs not only through assessment 
of graduates but also by seeking reactions from persons involved 
with the certification, eoployment, and supervision of its 
gradua tes . ^ 

Few, If any. iiist 1 1 ut ^onformud to this clearly stated NCATE 

standard for the accreditation of teacher education. Until recently, for 
example. Michigan State university, like most other institutions, has relied 
primarily on Informal data collection which Is of limited value in program 
development. However, there *»ave been at least a few systematic attempts 
to evaluate program effectiveness at Michigan State. The dusign and imple- 
mentation of the Competency Based Teacher Education program, for example, 
included systematic assessment of imniuaiate program outcomes, particularly 
during its initial stages of development.'' Graduates of the Elementary 
Intern (EIP) Program^ and tlic OvL-rstMs Student Tl-.jlIuiik ProKram"* have been 
surveyed on more th-an une occasion. However, each ot these efforts has 
forused on a single prepar^t i^n program and has therefore been comparatively 
1 imited in scope. 

This study was desipnfd to address the ( If.ir need for j comprehensive 
and systL-mat ic study of ^.rad^^^es from Kt'vt»ral t iMcher preparat ion programs 
at Michigan State University- ^>P**^ i MtM 1 1 v, it includfs responses from 



gr.i.luJtvs wiio --rf itifi^llfi! in .)n.- t lu- ImII.jwiiu', ^tudi-iu hiii>' j)r« 'f r.jmji 

during the veais \'^t9~7b: (1> Re^'.ijl.ir Studt-nt Tf.uhiju-,' (2) (>v»»rsi'as Student 
TejchiiiK, ( i) ClubtiT Stuilfnt TiMLhin^, (4) rlt.Tnfnt.iry Ini ern i'ri^Kram (KIP) 
and ' ( 5) Cumpetfne y-B.ised Ti.m* Mit F.Jin ,i t iun I'ro^-.rjm ( CBTK ) , Th is study a 1 so 
includeb responses I rora ^iupiT v i sor s of thosL* ^-.i jdiuit i*s whi» an* still jctive 
t eachers . 

Thu bdsir purposes of thf study includL* thi* folli)winy,: 
( I ) To ldi*nt i f y b i>^n i f t t r i*nds in t hu prij f s lona 1 dov u Uipment of 
MithiKjn St.iti* University graduates. 

(2) To determine tJie i umpa ra t ivt Impart of seNu tt-d under ^^r.idua t e teacher 
preparation prograrob on professional deve 1 opniL*nt , 

(3) To determine the decree to which input from supervisors contributes to 



The five student teathinv-. alternatives considered in this study are admin- 
istered by the Divi •>it)n t>f Student Teac h i a nd Prof essiona 1 I)t*ve lo pme nt at 
Michigan State University. In order to qualify for student teaching, partici- 
pants in each of these programs must be of j un i o r / iii'n i or status, have a 2.0 
overall grade point average, have satisfactorily comp 1 et ej> requi red methods 
courses and be approved tor student teaching by their respective nui i»>r univer- 
sity department. Althou^'h there are variations in the implementation of each 
pro k', ram, charact erist ii features m* Imle the I ol lowing; 

^_^*fetil.^-^i^ • Student teaLhiiij' tniisists ul a tull-tinio eleven wrek assignment 
in a publ ic/pr ivate school workiti^- wjtli an exp<r lenn-d, lertified teacher. 



♦This goal served as the U-i us ot a VhA). dissert. U ion entitled, "A KoMow- 
Study, Comparing Craduates .ind Sup er v i^U) r s K.ir ings of the Kf f ect i vehcss of Mich 
gan State Universitv Teacher Kdoc.uion frograms (1969-19 76)." This dissertatio 
was completed by Tin.i Bornstein in September, 1978, and serves as a companion 
document Co this report . 
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- The Five Student Teaching Alternatives - 
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ami student tf.nhtTs in several liitlfrenl buildinv^S, 

^ Ly^JL^I- ' pr"i',r.im bcy^an in .ind is f harac t ur izcd by the assignment 

ot Kroupi, ut 1' t 12 atuUent teai hers lu a siii^Je school. A teacher 
(ilubter ronsultatiC) fr.»m the school in release*! a minimum of one-half 
time to loordiiiate the btu.ient teaching pro>>ram In that buildinR. Thuf? 
student it.'arherb and bupervlsln^ teachers revt/iv*' on-site saiujort from 
cluster consultants as Well .is colle^;e coordinators. 

Ove r s ea s : Since 19t»9, students have been able to apply for student teaching 
placements in Ennlish speaking sihools luc.ited overseas. A university 
coordinator interviews candidates and accompanies those who are selected to 
one of the following locations: Madrid, Rome, ^uadalajara. The Hague, 
Brussels, Lakenheath (England), or Belize. The administration of overseas 
programs typically (^on«^orin8 to the Regular student teaching models. 
Kl ementary Inter n Pr'>v^ram QUP) : Successful applicants are typically 
admitted to the EIP program during their sophomore year. During the 
junior year, they complete methods courses and student teaching in a 
resident center loc.it iop. Durirj' their senior year, they function as 
full-time classroom tL'achers with supervision and instruction provided 
by intern Lonsul t ant s from the local area sichools. University coordinators 
provide addliion.ii i^upervision and instruction during each stage of the 
program. 

(:omj>e t e nc y B;iSjeij_1 f . L^^^JL'^, A'^llf^JiJi^iL^^jL^.^^.JlD '^^jlUjlfLlJ l^ P(M N T F. Program) : 
The CBTK ^rogr.im has been developed and implemented by a team of university 
coordinarors .ind classroom tearhcrs. Initially impleniented in 1974, the 
program is a two-term sequence. The first term Includes structured 
experiences in both classroom and instructional laboratory settings* The 




seLund te-m (wnsisti* uf a lull-ttmo sloiiftit tt-jrhifig t*x(UT ifnrL- which 

I unf urms tu lUv l 1 us t rx nm^lf i >i<iiri ; n i st rat iun . Al rutst >i 11 u f the si udt-nt 

in this prof^ram havt- bc'cn .issix^ned lo the LansinK art*a st-hvu)ls. 

- Development of <)uest ionnaires - 

A Learn of four researchers developed the twu qaes t iunna 1 r es which were 
used in this study. (See Appendix E) The team included Donald Freeman, 
Banks Bradley, and Henry Kennedy f rora the Diviiiiun of Student Teaching and 
r\'of essional Development and Grace Iverson, a research consultant in the 
Lansing School District. V.ach questionnaire was reviewed by several other 
members of the Division and was field tested with a small sample of graduates 
and supervisors* Minor revisions were made as 3 result of these analyses. 

The 84 items on the graduatt> questionnaire were designed to provide 
reliable measures of each of the following: 

(a) employment hi stor ies 

(b) s«ilf-rat ings of perforrftatice of selected teaching skills 

(c) general attitudes toward the student teaching experience 

(d) ratings of the influenc*-' of student teaching on the dcvclopimcnt of 
selected teaching skills 

The 43 items on the supervisor survey wore designed to provide reliable 
measures of each of the follfiwing: 

(a ) rat i ngs of the gradu.it es ' i)or t o rmance o ♦ st- ! er ted t eai hiiig skills 

(b) ratings of the graduates' commitment to teaching 

(c) knowledge of, and attitudes tLiward, spec ific teacher prepur.u itin 
programs 



- Selection of the Sample* - 

Five programs and four years (1969-70, 1971-72, 1974-75, and 1975-76) 
were exanined in this study. The programs bave been described in an earlier 
section of this report. The four years correspond to academic years in which 
a given individual student taught. The cross between programs and years gives 
rise to a 4 X 5 sampling matrix, however, two cells in this matrix are empty. 

A total of 60 graduates were randomly selected f rem the total group of 
program paVticipants within each cell in the matrix. A cover letter and 
copy of the quest ionaaire were sent to each graduate in the sample. Whenever 
a quescionaaire was returned as nonforwardable, an alternate from the same 
group was randomly selected. Despite this adjusti&enc> 86 ladividuals could 
not be reached on either the first o*" second mailings. The final sample 
therefore consisted of 994 graduat<.s. A second letter and copy of the 
questionnaire were sent tu each individual in the final sample who failed to 
respond within a reasonable time- period. Fifty-four percent of this group 
ultimately completed the survey. 

A majority of cl^ 336 graduates who cc^pleted the survey are still active 
members of the teaching profession. Ninety percent of these individuals 
voluntarily provided the name and address of their inmediate supervisor. 
Of the 269 individuals identified in this fashion, 236 Completed the supervisor 
Survey^ Thus 88X of the supervisor surveys were returned. 



* A complete calendar of evenLS surrounding the selection of the sample and 
processing of data is presented in Chart A-1 in Appendix A. Appendix A also 
contains a complete description of the sampling matrix. Copies of the cover 
letters which were sent to each participant appear in Appendix C. 
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~ Data Analysis - 

A variety of statistical tests was used to ^malyze rospoiises to 
Individual Iteas and scores on five subscales embedded within the surveys. 
These Included analysis of variance tests, Chl-square tests and product- 
■oaent correlations. Each analysis was designed to detertnlne If there were 
Significant differences In the response patterms of graduates across the 
five programs or four years, with alpha arbitrarily fixed at .OS. The 
results of each analysis are described In Section III of this report. 



~ Assumptions and Limitations of the Study - 

(1) Although Comprehensive lists of program graduates were developed. 
It was impusslble to obtain accurate addresses for all persons 
Included In the sample. Randomly selected substitutions were used 
to complete the final sample. 

(2) The study was limited to an evaluation of programs which are admini- 
stered by the Division of Student Teaching and Professional Development. 
Other preparation programs offered by the College of Education were . ^ 
not Included. 

(3) Only a mall questionnaire procedure was used. Given strict budgetary 
limitations, personal contact and direct observation were not feasible. 

(4) The supervisor's survey was sent only if specific permission was given 
by the (graduate. Alth()uj;h 90 percent of the graduates voluntarily 
provided the inf ornwit Ion, the sample of supervisors Is at least slightly 
biased as a result of this procedure. 

<5) Although 55 percent of the graduates and 88 percent of the supervisors 
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completed the surveys, this Kfuup tiviy constitute biased representation 
of the total sample. Further, the dirt'Ctional influence of this ^ias 
Is impassible to determine. 

(6) All students who were enrolled In student tejchln^ were Included In 
the groups from which samples were selected. Thus each group may 
include a few transfer students vho completed part of their teacher 
preparation program at uther universities. 

(7) Because the sample was based upon the year in which an Individual 
student taught, it is likely that there Is some variation in the date 
of graduation for the sample representing a given year. 
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SKCTION II 



UKVIFW OF RFLATED LITERATURL 



- Int ruduct ion - 



Although the importance of follow-up studies is clearly recognized, 
most have been completed for the inforroation of the local sponsoring 
institutions and not for a wider audience. As a result, chore has been 
little effort to develop theoretical generalizations applicable to ceacher 
education programs or organized procedures for conducting a followup scudy* 

However, there are some indications teacher educators are becoming aware 
of the need Co share Information from follow-up studies. The American 
Aasociatlon of Colleges for Teacher Education Included follow-up scudies 
in the 1978 national convention as one of the significant themes for 'in-depch 
study for teacher educators. A two-day program of intensive work was offered* 
These sessions were well attended, indicating an awareness of the need to 
develop more effective follow-up studies and increase the publication of 
results and generalizations from such studies. 

ERIC has become an important method of providing access to some work | 



that may not otherwise be available. Use of .ERIC to publish institutional 
follow-up reports could gre.itly facilitate the accessibility to reports for 
educators who must plan, implement, analyze and report conclusions from 
follow-up reports. Host certainly, this accessibility and use by researchers 
should increase reliability, vallility. procedures and application of conclu8ioll« 
gleaned from follow-up studies. ' 

Related readings reported in this section will demonstrate the need to 
increase the publication of follow-u{> rL»ports. The .luthors were able to 
determine only a limited number of reports that provide*! direct assistance 
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in developing, impleroput in^i and ir lerprct i^^, datj, Theue resourt es are 

grouped under two bas U < at e^nr i an : t!va 1 uat ion (if Tim ining Prvi^rams by ; 

Graduates and Mi»cel Lineous Related Headings. 

- Graduate t:v,i 1 ua t Ions of Training FroKrams - 

Rosser and Denton cDnilm ted .i study of 19 7 J- 7^ Kraduates of Texas A & M 
University. Tliey developed a thirty Item questionnaire related specifically 
to the education program. Demographic items and comments with open ended 
questions were also solicited. The questionnaire was mailed to 196 graduates 

with 123 returned (62.85^). t^ery available means was used to Increase the rate j 

1 

of return including direct telephone solicitation to non-respondents. The . \ 
results of the study guided the University staff in revisions of the educational! 
program. In addition, apparently the .luthors are iitveloping techniques for 

i 

longitudinal collertian of data. ^ 

Sandefur has heen a leader in developinj', a model i or follow-up studies,^ ' 

i 

The project he directs at Western Kentuikv is testing and implementing a number | 

of his ideas, Tiie rotjdel re(jiiires tolU-ctlon of evaluative data in four ' 
categories: 

1. Career Line Data • 

2. Direct Classrtfom Observatlnn t 

3. Pupil, Peer, a^J Supervisory KvaluaLiens i 

i*. Standardized Measures i 

\ 

A stratified random s^"'i ^ «if ^0 students, who plan to tearh in Kentucky, 
are selected each year. AcrordinK to the model, datij will be collected four ^ 
times: student tea(hinK, end of first, third and t ,fth years of teaching ;i 

experience. Data collection includes on-site class observations and standardized 

1 

evaluation instruments. Ryan's Classroom Observations Record (a ojod If icat ion /\ 
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of Flanders* Interaction Analysis sytem) and a rru'del developed by Hough guide 
the collection of t:las8rt>i)m data. Veldnuin and Peck's "Student Evaluation 
of Teaching" and "The Teacher Evaluation Peer/Supervisor" rating form developed 
at Kinporla ICansas State College are used fi)r pupil, peer and supervisor 
evaluations of leachinK. Adorno's Cilifornla F-Stale is the standardized 
nieasure which Is used. 

Sandefur and Adorno have published two articles which provide suomaries 

3 

of Borne of their preliminary findings. Specific conclusli)n3 they have 
reached concerning teacher fterformance are compared to the rationale for the 
theory and implementation of Western Kentucky's teacher education program. 
In general, the teacher education prt>Kram was supported by the data analysis. 
Specific differences between teacher behavior and the University program were 
also Identified. The authors intend to continue the examination of these 
inconsistencies with additional data from the continuing study of graduates. 

The prnKraji at Western Kentucky is possibly the most elaborate follow-up 
study in continuous operation. The staff is apparently generating significant 



guidelifves for conduct ing jy>llow~up studies as well ^s evaluating program 



effectiveness and developing support for generalizations about teachers and 
teaching. 

Drumond^ sumnuirized .i ful low-up study of gr.idu.ites from the University 
of Maine. A rartdom sample of 1,000 graduates from 1970-76 received a ques- 
Clonaaire with 342 (34. 2Z) responding. Demographic data and evaluation of 
the educational program were solicited. Responses were recorded on a ordinal 
scale of perceived value. Conclusions reached in this study Include the 
following: 

1, Student teaching was rated as the most valuable course, with 




methods second. A nine-point scale was used. Student teaching 



received an 6, with methods 5-6, 
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2. Courses with the least value for the teachers were: American 
School, Growth and Learning Process, Teachinf; Process, and 
Laboratory Science courses. 

3. Reconmended changes in the training program were: longer studenC 
teaching; period to include varied levels and experiences, early 
experiences in school settings, and field-based methods courses. 

Baer and Foster^ report the results of a survey ot 390 graduates from 
Northern Illinois University. Conclusions included: 

1. Direct experiences with children were most valuable. 

2. ' Student Cearrhing rated as the course of greatest value but should 

be at varied grade levels. 

3. More and becter inscruction in teaching reading, science, and 
social studies is needed. 

Swami^ rt)ndut ted a ful low-up of Ohio State University sc ience todcher 
graduates with one to five yi.irs of t*'aching experience. Baseline data were 
collected during the pre-service training; pro>^r.ini. After graduates began 
teaching, data were colle'cted from the ttarhers, students and administrators. 
Ic was concluded that the type of activities used by the teachers remained 
scable five years after graduation. In other words, the activities used by 
teachers did not vary across years of experience. 

Col denbfr>> ^ invest i gat ed tht- rt-l at innsh ip between pr int ip.i l*i * and 

teachers' perceptions of the quality of preparation and teaching competence. 
Ninety-four ot 1 J6 teathers (69%) and 118 of M4 princ ipals (88Z) completed 
their 15 it em questionnaire. Tearhe rs usua 11 v rated the t eacher 1 raining 
program slightly better than principals. Teachers did view the program 
as having several separate elements while principals looked the total 
program as one entity. Approval of the undergraduate program was given by 
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both Kroup^- Teachers belit.'ved they were weakest in classroom munaKement while 
principals selected the evaluation process as the teachers' weakest point. 

Johnsun condui.ted two lo I low-up studies «)f ora''iiares from the 
University of South Alabama. He found that 60t were generally satisfied 
with their training with lOl very dissatisfied and 261 somewhat dissatisfied, 

^ Alost^ reported the efforts of the Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation staff to conduct on-site follow-up studies of graduates from 
Northwestern State University In Louisiana. Apparently, there was no formal 
collection of data. Observations and interviews were used. Evaluation and 
interpretation of data were apparently done informally by the University 
staff. There wae a carefully planned visitation program that assured that every 
graduate was Interviewed by a staff person. 

A study by Singh and Allen^^ involved 25 graduates of the University 
of South Florida's early Intervention program. An on-site visitation and a 
quest lopnalre were used to obtain data. The evaluation identified specific 
accomplishments of the graduates and needed changes in the program. 

Fitch and Klima^^ completed a comparative study of the 1970-71 graduates ^ 
of the Illinois State University. Elementary teachers from theV^gular student 
teaching program were compared with those who received their training at the: 
Joilet Teacher Education Center. There were distinct differences in the 
training program for teachers, especially In the carefully supervised school 

experiences for teacher candidates at the Joilet Center. Each of the 75 ^ 
Joliet graduates was surveyed and compared with 75 randomly selected 
graduates from the regular program. By using personal contact procedures, 
a total return of 9lZ was secured, with 69 from Joliet and 68 for the 
regular program. 

A 110 item questionnaire was used to secure data. Including demographic 



and program evaluation. Chl-aquare analyses revealed at least some significant 

differences between the two programs. No conclusions are stated by the 

authors relating to quality. How'?ver. judging; from differences in responses 

to sone of the items and the punent of graduates who were ultimately employed 

(73X regular and 90Z Joliet). the teachers trained at Joliet apparently did 

have a much higher regard for their traininj^ program. 
12 

Rusk conducted a follow-up of sucondary English leachurs who had 
graduated from Michigan State University between 1962 and 1964. A questlonnaln 
was aiailed to all 315 English roajors. but only certified secondary teachers 
were to complete the total questionnaire. Total returns were 169 (5AZ). 
Of this nujnber, only 82 (49Z) were actually teaching at the time of the survey 
(1966) but 106 (63Z) had taught for at least one year. A questionnaire con- 
taining 98 competencies plus demographic data was used. Of the 34 competencies 
rated "quite significant" by 75% of the respondents. 16 related to teaching, 
8 to literature, 6 to written composition, 3 to oral composition, and 1 to 
language. The implications of the ratings indicated ctianges were needed In 
the proportions of the preparation program for teachers. Greater emphasis 
was needed in the professional preparation of teachers. When respondents 
evaluated competencies needed by an English teacher in relation to the MSU 
program, the following tended to be considered inadequate: Understanding 
Adolescents and Their Learning Proress, Knowledge of Materials of Instruction. 
Ability to Evaluate, and Ckil Is Related to Oral Communication. Although 
respondents generally felt that student teachiog was important, they also 
felt that varied eitperiences wt-re needed if student teaching is to have a 
direct relationship with a teaching job. 

- Miscellaneous Related Readings - 

13 

Carey conducted a study to determine t\w validity of teachers' 
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perceptions of their performance. A total of 175 teachers were paid to 
complete two paper/pencil questionnaires which had two distinct types of 
it^ms: (I) perception Itemfi (y*^^ °^ concerning performance) and 
(2) behavior Itens (identification of settings for specific practices). 
Perception scores for teachers were consistently different from performance 
scores. The authors thereiore conclude that perception of teacher performance 
could not be used to predict actual performance. A possible flow of the 
procedure used In the study could be the testing procedure. Perception 
Items were true or false whUe Behavior testing was multiple choice. No 
actual observations were uff^d. Because answering questions In a testing 
situation Is subject to other fictors, it roay not provide a valid measure 
of level of performance In a cladsroora setting. 

Hardbeck et al.^^ compared aelt-reports for te.u.hers with direct 
observation results. The study was composed of 355 teachers In 10 districts 
located In the proximity of Austin, Texas. Their findings do confirm that 
self-reports by teachers tt^nd to be higher than observer-recorded scores. 
Th'ese differences did vary in a systematic way, whloh does permit self-reports' 
scores to be converted Into predictions of observer results. 

Crisp Invest ijiiited tht^ pprieiv»Ml rompf^t ency of Secondary School 
English Teachers In Illinois- ^ "Self-Rating Scale for Experienced Teachers" 
was sent to 60O randomly selected teachers. A return of 57Z was secured. (. 
Among the conclusions were: experienced teachers rate themselves hjlgher 

than beginning teachers » (2) teachers with Master's degrees rate themselves 
higher than teachers with Bachelor's degrees, and (1) teachers believed 
themselves to be strong in professional competency. 

Copley evaluated the effect of professional courses r»n beginning 
teachers by conparing 22 liberal arts graduates without professional education 
courses, 28 liberal arts graduates with education courses but without student 



teachinK^ and graduates of a p rot ess ii»nu I et^u<•atl<«n seqoence. Principals 
Were asked to rate each teather usiny, a 20 item quesr ionnalre. There were 
differences In ratings based <>n professional preparation hot no difference 
on other factorti. 

Vlttetoe^^ stodled Central Missouri Srate University Kraduates for 
1970-73. Of the \,^^2 graduates, )U7 received teaching contracts. Of this 
numbt^i lootings of teaching performance by principals were obtained for 6A0» 
A sorvey racing scale of I (soperior) to 5 (inadequate) was used. An open-end 
InCftrview of supervisors for 100 teachers raced superior (1) and 100 rated 
fair (A) or Inadequace (5) was condocted to determine reasons for the perfornanc 
ratings given to the teachers. Inadeqoate teachers received comments relating | 
Chelr Inability to discipline, personality clashes, Immatorlcy, lack of organi- 
zation, and lack of confidence. These results are exactly opposite to coonents 
describing superior teachers. Inadequate teachers were judged. In general, to 
be satisfactory in their knowledge of subject m.itter. The mean grade point 

average for the inadequate teachers was 2.68 with a range of 2.16 to 3.85. 
1 8 

Berliner and Tlkunoff conduetetl an e tluuu'raph ic stutly of teacher 
effectiveness as part of the California effort to determine appropriateness 
of the teacher training program. This study suggested that 21 of the 61 
variables which have been identified are generic to teachers at second and 
fifth grades. However, the authors believe that more complete study of the 
variables must occur in an effort to determine their validity in differentiating 
the effectiveness of teachers." 

_ 'i 

- Sommary - ] 

i 

Although there hjve been some encouraging signs that the professional 
llteratore describing results of follow-up stodles may be growing, the collectlV 
results to date have not been very useful in guiding program development, \ 
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carefully constructed iollow-up study models are now in operation. These 
proBise to yield significant data relating to organization procedures, analysis, 
and Interpretation of follow-up study results. 

To date, studies have >',enerally relied on self-constructed questionnaires.^ 
Sone standardization is beginning to appear which may permit cumparlson of 
results. 

A few follow-up efforts include direct observation in the classroom. 
Although this apprOfich is difficult to standardize and interpret, it does 
promise to provide significant data which may be used to evaluate the impact 
of teacher training programs and to identify characteristics of effective 
teachers. 
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SKCTIDN III 
AN ANALYSIS OF KKSl'l/I ^ 



I . Kmp 1 uvnifii [ H > t ! 1 1 1 1' ■ 

One i){ thf mi)st. impurt.int Ki)a 1 s of this study was to [.lot trends in the 
eraployment histories ot our Ki'^duates ami to determine if these trends vary 
among the five undergraduate traLniiiK programs. Spec i t ica 1 1 y . the study 
was designed to provide answers lo the following questions: 

(1) Has the percent of individuals who secure a teaching position following 
graduation varied across years and [)rogrdms? 

(J) What type of f>.>situ>; m initi.illv semred hv those entering the 
^ t ea» h i ny profession^ 

(3) Has the type nf tearhnig positi.u, obtained following graduation varied 
across years and programs^ 

(A) What is the fate ;,t those who do not secure a teaching position follow- 
ing graduat ion? > 

(b) Does the percent ol individu.,ls who .ire st i U teaching vary across years 
and programs? 

(6) Do stated reasons tor Ie,wing the teaching protession vary across years 
and programs ; 

^(7) Do supervisor raLnn;. of hiring potcnti.il an.l degree of preparation 
vary icross programs'" 

(1) Has__tju^jn^rceni^^,f _t>M<jun^ j>os i t hn^ jva r^i^ed 

I'tLL^^. J^'.*iil^„'»Jiil. 1> r ogram s ? 

Data in Table 1 depict the percent ul individuals in each cell of the 
sampling nuitrix who responded "yes" to the question. "Did you secure a 
teaching position following graduation?" Table I also depicts aggregate 



tutdls tur the lour yt'.irs .iikI live programs as Wfl 1 as adjusted means for 
viich yt'dr. VUr IdtU-r figurfs were derived by multiplyiriK the pert ents in 
eai h cell by the ti)t.il cell population .iiid dividing that figure by the 
iDt.il N. Ihir In Hi/.<it)le dinereiues in t lie t<Jtal imniber ot enrollees in 
tML-h program, the adjusted mea..s provide a more accurate reflection of the 
magnitude ot change across years. 

Table 1 : P_erceMit_ of Cr.iduates Who Secured a 

Teac hing Pos it ion Fol lowing Graduat ion 



Fri>jjr.im ^^^^^ 
Regular (n-108)* 


Year 
1969- 70 
_( n^l 10) 


1971-72 
_ ( ti= jj ()_) 


1974-75 
(n=15:i) 


1975-76 
(n-158) 


TOTAL 


7 3. U 


7 S . 0% 


69 


, 2Z 


71 


,4Z 


72. 2Z 


EIP (n'108) 


92, 3Z 


8 3.3% 


64 


, 71 


62 


,52 


75. OZ 


Cluster (n*ni) 


72.4.Z 


76, 77. 


86 


. U 


66 


.7% 


75. 6Z 


Overseas ( ri= 1 Jb) 


88 . QZ 


78, 1% 


34 


.2% 


72 


. 7% 


73.6% 


CBTE (n=S9) 






60 


.bl 


34 


.dZ 


49. 2Z 














TOTAL 


BO. 9/1 


78.25: 


68 


.01 


63 


. 3Z 
















AU.JUSTKD MKANS 


7S. 21 


7 6.6:: 


71 


. ?Z 


65 


.47. 





Slat Lst ic al 





(hi -sfj^uar I' 


dj_. 


sijj^ni f icance 


Progr.im Kf f I'c t s 


16,43 


4 


p < .01 


Ye.ir Kfleits 


13.11 


\ 


P < .01 



* The "n's" repoitfd liir i.uh row and column refer to the total number of 
individuals in e<iih program or tvich year who lespunded to the item. 



The (lata in T.ihU* 1 support t tu* fi)ll()winK ^i'lUT.il i i iru I us ioriH : 

(a) The per rent cil graduates whi> ^»t.•tu^tMl ;i teachiiij^ position lol lowing 
graduation apparently ri-aclu'd a pt-ak in about \97\-7'J. .ind has dt-i lined 
steadily sinn* that time. In terms ot the yrars tuiisidereti in this 
sLody, the perci-rit has varied 1 roiii an i-sl im.it ed hi^h ul ] b . UZ !i)r the 
years 1 971 -72 to an estir:::i..; low ot bS.^Z tor the years 197')-7h. 

(b) This decline has been most 'lijmatic tor the KlP program. 

(c) The percent of graduates of the CBTE prograin who secured a leaching 
position following graduation (approxitna t e 1 y 50%) is considerably lower 
Chan the percent of graduates who entered teaching from ttie other fpur 
programs (approximately hbZ for the corresponding years). 

W_h . » t t^) e o t jM s i t ion i_s^ i n i t i a 1 1 v _s r . u ry J> ii^ ''A^' J^'JiL^* L ^"Ji Jl]}^' " ^ ^1.^ " 
s ion ? 

Those individuals who entered the teaching profession following gradu- 
ation were asked to indicate the type of position they initially secured. 
Their responses are sommarl^ed in Table 2. A cursory examination of this 
table suggests that the percent of individuals who entered teaching via 
"substitute teaching" or "part time" teaching roles increased dramatically 
over the years considered in this study. Whereas less than one in ten 
graduates began Leaching substitutes in 1969-70, t)ne In tour entered 
teaoh'og.as substitutes in l97A-7(). 









(nit l.il l'.>s 


t 1 on St'k u r e'! 


Tliosf Knt 












t h»' Prof »-ss I II 








Ye If 


N 






1' I r t t 1 rat' 


(O.K. 

1 Ibt jri.iiO 


Kul 1 t la*' 
("LiJisroDOi 


t »t he r 


196**- 70 


91 


7. \X 


o.o: 


1. n 




81 . n 


5. 51 


1971-72 


89 








1 .12 


75. n 


4.52 


l97<»-/5 


1 1 j 




2. 7X 




2. 71 


57.52 


5.3X 


197^-76 


107 




1 . 9~ 




0.92 


57.92 


6.5X 


TOTALS 


AOO 


18. fl: 


2.0Z 




i .H2 


6 7.02 


5.5X 



(1) 1 1 . J !. I J If tjpj^ r t 1 1 M I t li fi^; |»^[ I s 1 1 1 1 M 1^ I . hi . I J 1 1 1 1 1 1 ) w 1 f 1^ jk^r .ik 1 u .ij u Mi va rj ed 

As ; he dJt.i In Tablr ^ suhk'"*' ■ t bf ptTifnl tit Indivldu.ils who secure 
.1 tiili-tliai' • lrfssri)i)ro tt'.j(.tun>; pii-^itlirii tollnwiny; ^',r .ulu.i t i on app^-ars lo be 
i>!i till- diTllfif. In .(TdtT 1*1 dtl.'rmine H I li 1 s trend is sixniflcint and lo 
•'Jtjnilne piisslblt' il 1 1 I er tMii .imiifiK prufir.im.s , .i turtlier ,in.i lysis w.is i mjH- 
.luit»'d rh.isc 1 nd I V idu.i 1 whc lndit.it»*d th.it t hi- i i irilil.jl rnlt- W-is t lull 
.)t .1 "sutJst 1 1 lit I- t .-.li h»T " , .1 " I'.ir jpr ot tssluiki 1 " t>r .i "jm r t ■ t irHf i Kiss room 
t.-.ivhti" will- .11 !.l t r.ji 1 I V .l.i-.Milrd .is ".j iid i' i umjj Ki vfd itMiht-rs" prior tn 
t III-, .in.i I VM s 

1 h.' vi.ll.i Ml r.ll.l.- 1 Jc'Mlih,' I 111 pi fl .[It ti! indlVli5ll.il', iMItLTUlK; I CMl h- 

luy w\u, wifi- . It'll .1-. "vjiidit .•iTi|)l.iv.il tr. litu-r^" li>i »m.Ii i t- 11 in ihe 
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well as udj«jsie(j fnt?ans I i t-ni fi .11 ,1 r »■ .ilsi> pr t i-u lit T.»hl«' i. 



PdrjprofesslonalB .»r Purt-tUe CldBsrootn Te-Jtherb) 



Progr,iBi 


lyh9-70 
(n-91) 


19JI-72 
(n-89) 


197^,-75 
(n-in> 


19 7^-76 
(n-107) 


TOTAL 


R*fKuUr (n-73) 


1 3.6Z 


31 .21 


18.6: 


36.8: 




EIP (n-77) 


O.OX 


2b. OX 


36. ^•: 


28.6: 


22. 1: 


Cluster (n-y7) 


2 i.HZ 


n.n 


26. v: 


21 . 7: 


23. r: 


Oyerseaa (n-86) 






3 J. 3: 


37.9: 


19,8: 


CBTE (n-2<>) 






ss.o: 




51 . 7: 


TOTAL 


10.6: 


19.31 


34. 1 : 


33.0: 




ADJUSTED HEAKS 


12. 7J 


25. 6Z 


27.0: 


33.6: 







Chl-squ.irc 


of. 


Stat Isi ii-,,1 










Prt)Kra(n Effects 


16.4 } 


U 


P< .01 . 


Ye.iT Effort 8 


M . n 


1 


P< .01 



Hcrve in tin- rolf ot "aubstltule leather." " pa raprot ess lonal " or "part- 
time I lassrooin te.icber" has Increased dramat li:al ly over the years con- 
aider cd In thf'- study. 

(b) This trend began as early as 1971-72 when the estimated percent of 
arujurenployed tL-aihers {2b. bl) was iiearly double the* t'stimate of under- 
onployed teachers In 1969-70 (12.71). 

(c) The percent of graduates of the CBTE program who entered the profession 
as "underemployed teachers" was significantly higher (approximately 
SOZ) than the corresponding percent of graduates from the other four 
prograJDS (approximately 22Z) . 

The LOiiiblnat Ion of data f rtim Tables i and 3 reveals a very clear trend. 
Whereas the decline In enrollments hab very nearly matched the decline in 
opportunities tor I'laployment ii\ the state of |^ichlgafi» the percent of student 
teachers ixt a given year who may expect to initially secure a full-time teach- 
ing position following graduation has declined sharply. These percents are as 
f ol lows: 

Z of student tiMchers who 
se»'ured a tull-time teaching 
Year posl t Ion f ol low I ng graduation 

lSb4->/Q 6S.6Z 

1971-72 S7.UZ 

1974- 7S 

1975- 76 41. ^Z 

As these figures suggest, the pen ent ot candidates wh" secure a full-tl«e 
teaching position toUowltig graduation, haa declined t rixn approximately 66Z to 
less than 50Z during the years considered In this study. 

^® t h_g_fa^g^ ilLljlE^^lJ^)l^*jH-JI^--^^'iL"/ ^ t e."i c h I n^ ; positi on foil o wi n& 
aradu at ion ? 



Those Indlvldualfi who did riot t*ntL'r the teaching profession following 
graduation were asked to respond to three questions regarding their; 
(a) reasons for not entering the profession, (b) type of position they 
obtained, and (c ) level of education d<rmandL'd by this position. Responses 
to these three questions are eumnur 1 zed in Table U. (See p.Jv.t'y ? and 28), 

An exanlnatlon of the data In Sections B and (■ of Table 4 suggests that 
less than 1 5Z of the Individuals In this group did not obtain a salaried posi- 
tion following graduation. However, about 40X of those who did obtain jobs 
were "underemployed" In that their position did not require the level of col- 
lege education they had received. This figure Is only slightly higher than 
the number of "underemployed teactiers" in recent years (approximately 33X) . 
Neither the pattern ot jobs obtained, nor the level of underemployment has 
changed significantly over the years considered In this study. The sane is 
true in regard to stated reasons for not entering the teaching profession. 
(See Section A of Table 4) 

However, stated reasons for not entering the profession did vary among 
graduates of the five programs. These differences were most pronounced for 
the EIP and overseas programs. The number of overseas graduates who "decided 
against teaching as a career," "entered graduate school" ur were "offered a Job 
outside of education which promised greater rewards" (total ^ approximately 54Z) 
was considerably higher than the corresponding fugure for graduates of .the EIP 
program (approximately 8Z) . If one assumes tliat these three reasons are Indi- 
cative of either (a) a decision not to teach or (b) a willingness to consider 
other alternatives following a comparatively limited attempt to secure a teach- 
ing position, it would appear that the overseas group was considerably more 
mobile than the EIP group. This conclusion Is also supported by the fact that 
over 702 of the EIP graduates Indicated that "a teaching position was not avail- 



labl»! 4: D< 'Sf r ipt Iv c CjiaratU T ist ics of Ind i v idu.i 1 s 
Whi i Did Not ScL ure j Teaching Positlun 
Fullnwint; Gruduat ton 

A. pPltfaae check t hi* statement which best descrlben 
your rpiisun for not enterin}< the teaching; 
proteaslon. 



Rc'j^uUr rU' Cluster (h/fTscas CRTF Adjuaced 
(n"31) (n-2'J) (if j^) (n-l'j) (n^lO) TOTAL Means 



Decided against ceachinK 
at a career 


12. 9X 


■Ji. - ' 


17. U 


1 7.9X 


10. OX 


12. b; 


13. IZ 


Entered graduate school 


19. Ul 


0.0Z 


S. 11 


20. St 


16. 7Z 


12. 8X 


\U.2X 


Offered a job outside uf 
education which prunised 
greater-rewjirds 


9.7X 


-Ml 


11. 




1 T. JZ 


11. OX 


9.9Z 


A tearhlnK position was 
not available In the Keu- 
graphical area in which 
1 hoped to reside 


J8.7X 


72.UX 


22 . 92 


20. sr. 


2b. 11 


3i..8X 


36. 9X 


A teauhiiiK p4.>siti(>n was 
not available anywhere 




1 3.ftX 


2'i. n 




20. OX 


18. 3X 


16. 6X 


Other 




6.9X 


17. \l 


"7.7X 


1 ]. 3X 


10. 4X 


9.^X 



St 1 1 ist Ira 1 





Chi-squ.ire 




si^nif Icani'L* 


Program i*i feet 


3'j. 19 


20 


P < .05 


Year effetC 


\U.hU 


lb 


N.S. 



(cont iimed ) 



Table 4 (Cont . ) : Deacrlpti ve Cha r.u ter is t it s ot InJivlduals 
W)io Did Not S lm ure _a Tuach in^ P o sit ion 
Fol loving Gr«>d uatlon 



Which of the fallowing best duscrlbes the position you 
held during the year following college graduiitlon? 



N-153 



Not employed in a paid position 


12 


9:^ 


Held a social services position other than 


9 


72 


teaching 






Employed in a professional and/or administrative 






role 


23 


9X 


Employed In a clerical and/or technical role 




82 


Self -employed 


1 


92 


Unskilled or semi-skilled labor 


n 


52 


Other 


23 


52 



si.iLisiical 



Chi-bq^u;ire 


df 


slgiii f icance 


Year Effect 2S.00 


18 


N.S. 



c. 



To what extent was the college education you received 
essential to success in this position? 



N-136 



Advancement in this position required t*ven more 
college education than I had rerolved 


18 


U 


Advancement did not require any further c()lltge 
cducat Ion 




02 


I did not need as much college education as I 

had already received to secure' and advance 
In this posit lull 


39 


9Z 



sc.it ist lea 1 





Chi- 


-squ.;rc , 




s ignlf icance 


Program Effect 


13 


05 


a 


N.S. 


Year Effect 


10 


39 


6 


N.S. 



'J 



2i)Z ot the ovrrseds k ''d'lu.i t l*s i hei kfd this st.Kfroeiu. 

A tiiuil r^)nilusion whith is suggesti'^l by tin* cLiru it) Section A of Table A 
is reflerted In the .idjusteii im-uns tor i ht- throe cMtr^orit-s listted aboVrr. The 
sum nf .idiuslfd mt^ans M)r tUctie t hn**- c-iU'Korit's su^^^rsts that .j [jprux iwa I e ly 

tiuii did not attempt lu find a teartiin^; post , :i .m "all-out" aggressive fashion. 

( 3 ) Does t he percenj. i nJ Lv i.d u . . 1 w ht > ^ » r_f s 1 1^ 1 1 J t-a i in^ vai x across years 
and p r u j^r a m s ? 

Thuse individuals whu ,-;,[frt'J t hf ttMrhiiiK prut ess ion tollowing gradu- 
ation were askt-a to indii.itf il t iu-y "ytill f,old a tt>arhinK position." 
Responses to t^i-, i^n^-si iuri .itl- pi .-sftued in rabU' b. 



^ -^^ill : Still 

Years Teaching Programs Teach in^^ 

l^^^-^O 7^-22 Regular 73. U 
1970>7I 69.82 kip 84. Ot 
1^^"*"^^ »^ Cluster 75.07, 
1973>76 83. 2t Ov.-rseas 69. 
^ t^BTF 81. 3Z 



Chi -square - 4.9 2 (Jtif> N.S. 



Chi~sqiiare 'i.79 (<tdf) N.S. 



Results of (:hi-^^quart• anjlyst--s ot ttii.s d.ita su^'^.t-st that the percent 
of individuals who are sliU teaching does not vary significantly by pro- 
grams or by years. The latter finding is somewhat surprising. Although 
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apprux im.H el V nne-fmirfh tyu»st> tMitrrinr the ti'.jthinn f. r <> f <• lun in 
Michigan li'.wt- within th.' tirst H <ir vcns, mc^l t ht)Ni> wlu> hvwc <K. 
sn durinK the firsi ihret' vr.irr> of tr.irhink>. In ot ht>r vor»l<^. t ho^f turn- 
overs In ttMchlJn'. whlrh oi i nr atv itjnr fnt r.i I e«j primarily .imiinR the vnung, 
unt t?nij rt'ii t tM« htT s . 



and progrnms 



Table 6: Degcrlptlve Characteristics of Those Who 
Have Left the Teaching Prnfesslon 

Please check the statement which best 
describes yonr reasons for leaving the 
tearhinK professinn (N=*118) 



1969-70 197i-72 19 7^-7 5 19 75-76 
(n-26) (n-10) (N^32) (n^JO) TOTAL 



Did not provide sufficient 
personal /prof ess iona 1 
chal lenge 


30.82 


16.72 


3i . 32 


43.32 


30. 52 


Left to raise a f.imtly 


30.82 


43. 3X 


0.02 


3.32 


18.62 


Found a more sattsfvlng 
Job outside the profession 


11 .52 


10.02 


21.92 


13.32 


U.42 


Could not obtain a teaih- 
ing position In area to 
which I subsequently moved 


11 .*>7 


10. 0?: 


15.67. 


26.72 


16. 12 


Other 


15. 

i 


20.02 


31 . 32 


13.3?: 


20.32 



statistical 





Ch i-squa re 


df 


signi f Icance 


Prngram Effect 


22. 27 


16 


N.S. 


Year Fff«'ct 


32.95 


12 


p< .001 




Tablf 6 reprt-'seru >, -i samoarv of rt'SpoUst'S to the queiition, "pleasf 
fhei k the bt.n i-OJi'nt wl.i'h bfst destriht", VDur rt^jsoiis for le»ivinK the teach- 
Ing proffssion," Alth(.m^;h stated reasons for leaving did nut vary signifi- 
cantly aiaonK grddu.itvs ol dlfterent programs, there are significant dif- 
ferences across years ut ^r^duation. Perhaps t h»e cU-areut trend suggested 
by the ddtu is a sIkhH icant reduction lii the number of Individuals who 
leave te<nhln,^ "m i.iisi- i J,i:r.ily." App rox Inu t e 1 y of those ^Uo entered 

teaching during the years 19b^-72 nnd whu have subsequent iv left the pro- 
fesslon did so in order to raise a tamily. The corresponding figure tor 
those graduating during the years 1974-76 is less than 5^. 

Although the results are somewhat less conclusive, the data In Table 6 
also suggest that there may be an upward trend in teachers leaving the 
profession because (a) it does not prttvlde suf fir lent personal or profes- 
sional challenge or (b) because they are unahle to tlnd a position In the 
area to which they subsequently nove. 

(7) Do superviso r ratings of hiring pote n tial and d ecree of p reparation vary 
across pro^fams ? 

Approximately one-third of the supervisors in our sacjple indicated that 
Chey were aware that the teacher t hev were reviewing had graduated from one 
of the five training programs. This subs^mplt' was asked in indicate if 
graduates from the program lUey identified (a), have a greater chance of 
being hired li» their district and (b) are better prepared as clasiroom 
Ceachers than graduates oi other progr.iias at Michigan State. Their responses 
to these two questions are sumnarlzed in Table 7,* 



* Only two supervisors Indicated an awareness that the teacher they were rating 
had graduated from the CBTK program. Although this finding is perhaps Inter- 
esdoK in its own right, it is virtually impossible to generalize from a sam- 
ple of two Individuals. Thus the analysis of data presented In Table 7 is 
general ly limited co the other f our programs. 

' ) 



Table 7: Supervisor Ratings of Hiring Potential and 

Thoroughness of Preparation Received by Graduaces 
of Each Prograa * 

Do you feel that graduates from this program have 
a greater ch^snce of being hired In your district 
tVian graduates of other programs at Michigan 
State University? 





Yes 


Not Sure 


No 


Regular (n-20) 


152 


35Z 


50Z 


EIP (n-2A) 


30 Z 


29Z 


2U 


Cluster (n-2l) 


333: 


48Z 


19X 


Overseas (n-16) 




63Z 


38Z 


CBTE (n-2)* 


50Z 




50Z 


Chl-square - 


18.84 (6df) 







B. Do you feel that graduates from this program are 

better prepared as classroom teachers than graduates 
of other programs at Michigan State University? 





Yes 


Not Sure 


No 


Regular (n-20) 


5Z 


60Z 


332 


EIP (n-24) 


542 


33% 


13Z 


Cluster (n-20) 


152 


73Z 


lOZ 


Overseas (r*16) 


6Z 


75Z 


192 


CBTK (a-2)* 






1002 



Chi-square - 33.62 (6df) p < .001 



* Si^e footnote in text. 



In general, supervisor ratings of hiring potential and decree of pre- 
paration were most favorable for the EIP program and least favorable for 
the regular program. Supervisors appeared to be somewhat reluctant to 
rate the cluster and overseas programs on these two scales. Those who did 



i i 

theik a rategcjry other thai) "not sure." h(jvever, seemed somewJiat more 
supportive of the cluster program than the overseas program. 

II. Measures of Classroom Per^ formance and General Atti tudes Toward Student 
Teac hin^ 

-I lit roduc t Ion- 

A second major purpose of this study was to determine If (a) general 
attitudes toward student teaching and/or (b) the c lassrootn perfonoance of 
chos^ enterloji the teaching profession varied across years and prograas. 
Five subscalcs on the graduate and supervisor surveys were constructed with 
this goal in mind. These subscales are as follows: 

(1) Graduate Ratings of Their General Satisfaction with Student Teaching. 
(See Table B-3 in Appendix B) 

(2) Self-RatlQ^s of Performance Levels on a Specifle^i List of Teaching 
Skills isji Table B-4 In Appendix B) ^ 

(3) Graduate Ratings of the Contribution of Student teaching to the Devel- 
opaent of Specified Teaching Skills (See Table B-3 In Appendix B) 

(4) Supervisor Ratings of the Teacher's Cotdmitment to Teaching (See Table 
B~7 in Appendix B) 

-Subscdle Rellablllties- 

The firsc step in analyzing responses to the five subscales wa&' to 
dptemlne the reliability of rach. The computer analysis which was con- 
ducted provided ah index the contribution of each Item in a given sub** 
scale to the total reliability of that subscale. Using these indices ai 
a base, three Items were omitt^ed from the General Satisfaction With Student 

'2^ 



subscales: Si- 1 1 - Rj t i mks .i;u1 Supt-rvisur Ratings »it I't-r I orni.iiu t* i)t Spuiilied 
Skills and Supervisor K.it iiiK-s ut Pei t Drm.im r i>\ S[m'( U ieO Skills and Super- 
visor Ratin^;s i)t I ufnm Umt-rit to Tt'.uhiii>',. "Mus,- rhany-.t'-, wt- r t- designed to 
Increase t hf intfrrial cons i st v m y ut t-ai h skihsialr, Thf itt-ms whitli were 
ulllE^ti iv include*) in ..mc h pI t hr fivi- subscalrs an- lis[i-d in Tables B-3 
through H--7 In Appendix B. 



Table 8: Interco r relat Ions AnhniK the Klve Sub scales 
(KellablUty Coefficients (alphas) are 
Presented In the Diagonal) 



(0 (2) (3) (U) (5) 



(1) Graduates' ratings t)f .8^3 .2 17 .608 .018 .03H 
satisfaction with 

student teaching (G-SST) 

(2) Graduates' sfl f-rat Inj^s .852 .30^ -.004 -.0^3 
of skill performance 

(C~SP) 

(3) Graduates* rat Inj^s ut . H M .Ob6 .003 
contributions of stiiJenr 

t each In^, to skill 
development (G-CST) 

(4) Super vlsi^rs ' ratings i>! .7^7 
Kradu.lt es ' skill 

performance (S-JTT*) 

(b) Supervl sor 9 * rat in^s o f .94 2 

graduat es ' commi tmeut 
to teaching, (S-CT) 



Reliability coefficients and i nt er c or r e 1 a t ions amon^ the live subscales 
are prese nted in Table B. An examin.it ion of the values portrayed In the 



diagoii.il of tlx- i lU ercor r f 1.1 1 tn.itrix su^;^;tsts tli.it f<ii h ol t lu- sub- 
scales had .i hi^jh K'Vfl of reliability. He liability coef fit lent s ran^oJ 
frcND alphas ol .8^' tor supcTvisor r.i tings of skill i^erf Ormancu to .^^ for 
supervisor ratings ut romroitment to teaching. 

With one or two exceptions, the off-diagonal c«>rrelation eoefficients 
were comparatively low. This suggests that, in general, scores on the 
five subscales were relatively independent. However, there was a compara- 
tively high relationship between the two measures of a graduate's attitude 
toward stuiJent teaching and supervisor ratings of skill performance and 
cuimnitment to teaching. 

Perhaps the nost interesting figure portrayed in Table 8 is the corre- 
lation between supervisor ratings and sell -ratings of perlormance of selected 
teaching skills. The correlation between these two measures of classroom 
performance was -.00^. In other words, given the rondilions which pre- 
vailed in this study (each supervisor rating only one of the teachers In 
his/her building), there was little or no relationship between how a teacher 
rated himse 1 f / her se 1 f in skill per t orma iic e and how t [lat teacher was rated 
on the same scale by his/her supervisor. 



An individual's store on each subscale was determined by adding his 
ratings across .»11 Items in the buhstale and dividing that total by the 



This procedure allowed the investigators tu compute meaningful subscale 
scores tor tlkjse individuals who irxadvertent ly failed to respond tb one of 
Che itens in a given subscale. However, thnse individuals who failed Co 
respond to two or more itens in a subscale were omitted from the sample. 



-(;{»mi>*i I .i i 1 on of Scor e^> on Kac b Subsca 1 e- 



number of items. 



Sc o r e 



>^um o f ratings 
^ subsca le i t ems 




u> 

Only thusf individuals tor wti.'ni tht'M- u.is .1 <oin|»li-t(' st-t ut d.ttj, 
includinx supervisor ratings, wt-rt' ituluded in t ht- Analysis of V.iriaiUf 
(AJ<OVA) Tests whirh are re period ui t hi- lU-xl st-ition, Kittet-n the ?28 
individuals who bhuulJ havt* bwu includt'd in this s. imp If t j i 1 t»d x.o rt>j»i>und 
tu lwu or Djortf i t emb on unt' ur mure suhstales and wt-rt- there to re also ex- 
cluded from thi_' .inalvsis. 

-1)1 f f ert?nc esf In Mt'an Srorrs the Kivt* Suhsralt'S 
by Years and Pro^rams- 

The data in Table 9 depict the raean ratings ijn each subscale for each 
of the four years and five programs unsidered in this study. The results 
of analysis of variance tests it ditterences in mean scores on each sub~scale 
are also presented in this table. (See pages 38 throuj^h 42.) 
These results support the fullowing general conclusions: 

(1) Although there was some variance in mean ratings of "General Satis- 
faction with Student Teaching," the observed different es were not 
3tat ist ical 1 V signifitant fi)r years, programs, or the interaction 
*'t years and [irograms. 

(2) Observed rae^ati for "SeH-JLit Ings ui the iVr lornumce ol Selected 
Teaching Skills" were very clone to t ht* >',rand mean of 1.08 for all 
years and all programs. TrK)se ilifferences which occurred fell far 
sho r I of statistical s 1 gn i f icance for yea rn , programs , or t he 
interaction between yeiirs tind programs, 

(3) (a) Although there appeared to he sizable differences in mean 

ratings of the "Contribution of Student Teaching to Skill 
Development" a< toss the five programs, these observed differ- 
ences were not statistically slp.nif leant . The Interaction 




ERIC 



betweon yiMrs and programs nlsD fell Jihort of statistical 



si gn i r i I aiu c . 



(b) Hdwuvit, l^ii'ri' *^^iL_'L ^Jii'i^J Ji'il"^ i nver st- rt-i.it i on s h i p b e t w e en 



^fars of exftTient e as a t e .i i. h e r a n d r a t i nj^ sq t t iie c on t r ibu - 



^ ^ ^ 'l" ' it ^1" ^. t CMt h Hr^ t () skill duvu lo proent . In other words. 



L'xper l»-'nct'd t imc her s ra t ed t i ont r Ibut ion of student t eachi ng 



to skill devf 1 upnient at U)Wt*r levels than did their less experi- 



enced CO 1 1 L'a^ues . 



14 (a) "Supervisor Ratings i>f the Teacher's Performance of Selected 
Skills" did not appear lu vary to any great extent across the 
five programs. Those* differences in mean ratings which weie 
observed tell far short of statistical signif icance. The same 
is true tor t ht* interaction between ye^irs and programs, 
(b) "Supervisor Ratings of the Teacher's Performance of Selected 

Skills" did vary across the four years. In general^ supervisors 
rated teac hers with three or more years experience higher that^ 
t h c' y r a t e d t e at • he t s^ L'LJLy>iLJ'!il_^ e ss years of experience . 
(")) Although supervisors also appeared to rate experienced teachers higher 
than 'ess ex pi' r i tnc I'd tt-achers mi the " i oiran 1 1 tiii^nc to teaching" sub- 
scale, thesi' (.hserved dltferences were not statistically significant. 
The same w.»s true tor observed differences in mean ratings of commit- 
raent to teaching acrDSs t lu' five programs as well as the interaction 
between years .tmi pro^'.rams. 

In summary, there wer i* no statistically significant diiterences in mean 
scores among the five programs J or any of the subscales used in this study. 
There were also no statistically significant interactions between years and 
programs on any of the subscales. Hcjwever, there were significant differences 
across the four years in mean scores on two subscales, the "Contribution of 
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Student TeaLhing to Skill Development" .in.l "Supervisor Hat Irks ol Skill Per- 
formance. " 



T .1 b 1 e 9 : K e su 1 1. o f _ J^J^yji}Jt JiL-^rJ.*L">J:' X^^^ 
Subsc.ile Scores 



CRADUATt: KVriNCS 



Subscale 1: Gcnerjl Satisfaction Wit h Studen t Teaching (U-SST) 



Please indicate yvur level of agreement with each uf the 
following stattinents (eg. Student Teaching was an enjoy- 
able edacat lona 1 exper lence) . 



0 - strongly agree 

1 * agree 

Craod Mean - . 73 



d Isagree 

strongly disagree 



Standard Deviat ion 



.564 



Years 



1969-70 (n-47) 
1971-72 (n-53) 

1974- 75 (H-S4) 

1975- 76 (n^bl) 



ANOVA 



Mean 
Rat ing 



.59 
.78 

. 79 
.60 



Suui > e 

Ma i n ^.t I et: t s ye.» 

programs 
Interac t it)n: Years x pro>',rains 



Prjjjgrajns 

Regular (n-45) 
EIP (n"45) 
Cluster (n'=53) 
Overseas (n=54) 
CBTE (n-16) 



Mean 
Rat I ng 



3 ,195 
4, 195 
10, 195 



K-r.ii ii) 
1 . 67 

1 . 55 



.82 
.69 
.76 
.64 
.72 



st.it istical 
s i g n i f ie ance 

N.S, 
N. S. 
N. S. 



(ront inued) 



TahU- (Cont . ) 



Huw %*ould you r.'te your ability to apply this knuwled^^e or 
skill in yjiir classroom ( ej{ . ability to tfyt.ibllsh rapport 
with stxidtnts) ' 

0 • out bt ;in<1 i ( t '""p ! 0% ) ? " hf)v^' averfiw e 

1 - tit rung (top 3 » below average 

Grand Mean - 1.08 Standanl Deviation - .^73 







Mean 




Mean 


Years 




Kat in^ 


P roj^tuns 


Rat injj 


1969-70 


(n-^7) 


1.0^. 


»efc;ular (n»A^) 


I .07 


1971-72 




I .06 


KIP (n-^^) 


1 .03 


197^-75 


(n-5^) 


I . M 


Cluster (n-5J) 


1.11 


197S-76 


(n-W) 


I . 1 j 


Overseas (n-5^) 


1 .07 








CBTE (n-16) 


1 . 21 



ANOVA 

Btat 1st leal 





df 


F-rat io 


signlf Icance 


Main E f f ec t s : years 


3,195 




N.S. 


\ir oKrams 


,19S 


. S8 


N,S. 


Interaction: Years x pro^,rams 


10,195 


.^6 


N.S. 



\i- out i IllU'tl ) 



AO 



Tdble 9 (Cont .) 



S ubsca le 3 : Con c r i bu t i o ii s_oJ _S L iitU? n t Tea c h i Co Skill 

DL>veioi?menli (G-CST) 



To what extent did yuur student te:*chlng expt^rlenLe proiqote 
the development of this skill? (eg. ability to I ormu late In- 
structlonal ^oals and objectives) 

0 strong Influence 2 = limited Influence 

1 " moderate Influence '3 " little or no Influence 

Grand Mean - 1 . 2A Standard Deviation - .588 







Mean 




Mean 


Years 




Rat Ing 


Programs 


Rating 


1969-70 


(n-47) 


1.46 


Regular (n=45) 


1.39 


1971 '72 


(n-55) 


I.3I 


EIP (n-45) 


l.ll 


I97A-75 


(n-54) 


1.15 


Cluster (n-53) 


1.21 


1975-76 


(n-57) 


1 .10 


Overseas ( n=5A) 


1.30 








CBTE (n»16) 


I.I2I 



ANOVA 

Stat 1st leal 



Sou re e 


df 1 


F-rat lo 


signif Icance 


Main Effects: year^ 


3,195 


4.06 


p <.01 


proK^ams 


4,195 


1 .74 


N.S. 


Interaction: years x programs 


10.195 


1 .06 


N,S. 



(1 ont Inued) 
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TablL' 9 (Cont.) 



SUPERVISOR RATINGS 



Subscale 4; Perforroance o f Selected Skills; Supervisor 



How would you rate this teacher's ability to apply this 
knowledge or skill in the classroom? (eg. abiliCy Co estab- 
lish rapport with students) 

0 - outstanding (top lOZ) 2 « above average 

1 - strong (top 25Z) 3 - below average 

Grand Mean " 1.07 Standard Deviation =■ .648 







Moan 




Mean 


Years 




Rat In^ 


Proj^rams 


Racing 


1969-70 


(n-4 7) 


. 94 


Regular (n«45) 


1.15 


1971-72 


(n-35) 


1.05 


EIP (n-45) 


1.01 


1974-75 


(n-54) 


.98 


Cluster (n-53) 


1 .10 


1975-76 


(n-57) 


1. 28 


Overseas (n-54) 


1.06 








CBTE (n»l6) 


1.00 



ANOVA 

staCist ical 



Source 


df 


F- ratio 


s ignif icance 


Main Effeccs: years 


3,193 


2.97 


p< .05 


prograiDS 


4,193 


.33 


N.S. 


Interaction: years x programs 


10,195 


.49 


N.S. 



(font iniied ) 



■2. 
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Table 9 (Cont.) 



Subscale 5: 



T) 



Please indicate the exient to whirh you a^ret* with each of 
the following statements which refer Co professional activi- 
ties of this tuacher (e^. actively participates in various 
in-service activities such as workshops and teacher coirnit- 
tees) . 



strongly agree 
agree 



Grand Mean * .61 



2 = d isagree 

3 - strongly disagree 

Standard DeviaciOn - .444 



Mean 



Years 



Mean 



ANOVA 





Rating 


ProKraros 


. Ra C i n^ 


(n-47) 


.54 


Regular (n«-45) 


.66 


(n-55) 


.57 


EIP (n-45) 


.60 


(n-54) 


.53 


Cluster (n'53) 


.64 


(n-57) 


.73 


Overseas (n*54) 


.49 






CBTE (n«16) 


.71 



statistical 



Source 


I 


F-rat io 


signif icance 


Main Effects: year 


3, 195 


1 .78 


N.S. 


program 


4, 195 


1 .07 


N.S. 


Interaction: years x programs 


10, 195 


1 .36 


N.S. 



\ 



In yet another effort to determine If measures of classroom performance 
vary among years and programs, supervisors were asked to provide global ratings 
of their teacher's "overall competence as a teacher" and "level of commitment 
to t he teaching profession . " Wher t'as the f ivc subscales cons idered ear 1 ier 
consisted of seven or more items on one of the surveys, both of the global 
assessments reflect respons4.'s to a single item on the supervisor's survey. 
Results of. analysis of variance tests of observed ditieroncc's in mean ratings 
of competence and commitment to teaching arc presented in Table 10. As these 
results suggest, observed differences in global assessments of competence and 
coRgnltment to teaching were not statistically significant for years, programs, 
or the interaction between years and programs^ 



5u 



Table 10 : Re s u 1 IS o f ajt ANO VA Test of Sup e rv 1 9 o r s * 
Global Rattnj^s of Graduate Competence and 
CoiaaiUipent to TeachlnK * 



Supe rvisors* Global Ratings of 
Prog ran Competence Cotanltnent 





Mean n 




Mean n 


Regular 
EIP 

Cluster 

Overseas 

C.B.T.E. 


1.49 (48) 
.94 (49) 

1.06 (52) 
.81 (57) 

1.28 (18) 




1.00 (46) 
.78 (49) 
.91 (53) 
.78 (58) 
.97 (18) 


Grand Mean ■ 
F-ratios: year 

program 
Inter- 
action 


1. 12 
.97 (N.S.) 
.31 (N.S.) 

1.22 (N.S.) 




.89 

,88 (N.S.) 
.36 (N.S.) 

.75 (N.S.) 



* Scale: 0 • outstanding (top 10 percent of all teachers), 

1 " strong (top 25 percent of all teachers), 

2 ■ above average 

3 » below average 



-An Analysis of Individual Itenia- 

In a final effort to determine If generiil attitudes toward student teach- 
ing and neasures of classroom performance vary across years and programs, 
responses to Individual. Itens within the five subscales were analyzed In a 
series uf Chl-Square Tests. The results of these analyses are presented in 



Tables fi- J thruuKU B- ? Ih AppL-ndix B. 

Although iht* TLVSulib of tliesc lests rcvc.il s i^-ti i I u ant d i t t l* r lmu «s among 
years and/or programs on a tew i)f the items, l hcse results should be inter* 
preted with caution for two reasons. First, responses to individual Items are 
less reliable than i>».ores derived from responses to sets of related itens (sub* 
scales). Second, the total number of C;hi-j;quare tests which were conducted 
was so large that it is likely that one or more of the "at at i st i cal ly signifi- 
cant" d i f t erencet" may have resulted from thance alone. 
( a ) General Attitude s T oward St u dent T ea cji^i njj^ 

With these cautions in mind, consider the pattern of responses to 
four liiems on the "General Satisfaction with Student Teaching" subscale^ 
which are presented ix> Table 11. Responses to two related Items which 
were not Included In the subscalu are also presented In this table. 
Responses to these six Items did vary significantly across programs, 
even though total scores on the subscale did not. In general, the 
distribution of means on the six items follows a consistent pattern. 
Mean ratings of part liipants in the Overseas programs were typically 
the lowest, suggesting that this group "enjoyed" student teaching Bore 
and felt more "comfortable" with their college supervisors than was 
true for participants in other programs. Mean ratings of participants 
In the Regular Progr.im, on the other hand, were* typically the highest, 
suggesting that this group "enjoyed" student teaching less and felt 
less "comfortable" with their colle^^e supervisors than was true for 
partiripants In other programs. C.iven the consistency of the pattern 
of responses and the arbitrary decision not to include the last two 
items in this subscale, it seems reasonable toVconclude that partici- 
pants in the Regular and Overseas programs diffAed significantly in 



5. 



Tab I e 11: Sj j^nl f leant Differences on Selec t e<l T t eras 
( ) f the "General Sat lef act io n Wit h Siodent 
Teaching" Su.bacale (N-535) 



Scale: 0 - strongly agree 


2 - disagree dls- 


1 ■ agree 


3 - strongly agree 



Hean Ratings 

Chl'square 

Ire* regular EIP cluster overseas CBTE (df. - 12) 



Student teaching was an 
enjoyable educational 
«xif«rlence 


.69 


.58 


. 78 




.65 


29.97** 


I vould recoMend my stu- 
dent teaching experience 
to any undergraduate pre' 
;>arlng to enter the 
teaching profeaalon 


.89 


. 75 


. 79 


.55 


.83 


27.90** 


Hf atudent teaching pro<- 
graa vaa reap^nalve 
recoasendatlons of parti- 
clpatlng claasrooB 
teachers and students 


.99 


.89 


.88 


.78 


1.00 


29.90* 


Hy aupervislng teacher(s) 
provided frequent and/or 
valuable feedback regard- 
ing By leason plana and 
claaarbott performance 


1.35 


.78 


.96 


.85 


.78 


20.27^ 


My (clinical consultant/ 
college supervisor) pro- 
vided frequent, and/or 
valuable feedback regard- 
ing uy leason plana and 
claaaroom performance^ 


1.52 


1.23 


1 . 3^ 




1.33 


22.72* 


1 felt free to diacuas oy 
progress and probleaa with 
ilty (clinical consultant/ 
coXieRe superviaor )'^ 


1.24 


I. 15 


1. 12 


z31 


1.07 


35.12** 



a p < .06 

* P<.05 

»• p < .01 

b Tbla itea vas not 



included in 



the subscale 



^6 

their "General Sat i sf at- 1 ion with Student Teaching." 

The "Contributions of Student Teaching to Skill Development" sub- 
scale also provided a measure of general attitudes toward Student 
teaching. Responses to five Items on this subscale are presented to 
Table 12, Responses to each of these items varied significantly across 
years. In general, the pattern of means across the four years paral- 
lels that of total scores on the subtest. As teachers gain years of 
experience, they are apt to decrease thfeir ratings of the contributions 
of student teaching to skill development. 

The pattern of responses for two of the items in this subscale 
also varied significantly across programs. The distribution of means 
on thede two itoas suggests that participants in the CBTE program 
were more apt to feel that student teaching contributed significantly 
to their abilities to "formulate Instructional goals and objectives*' 
and skills in "evaluating one's own classroom and professional perfom-' 
ance" than was true for participants In other programs. 

(b) Measures of Classroom Performance 

Responstis to Individual items on the three measures of classcooca 
performance were also analyzed using Chi-sqiiare tests. The results 
for self-ratings of /jVjr forma nee of specified skills are presented in 
Table B-4; those for supervisor ratings of performance are presented 
in Table B-5; and those l^or supervisor ratings of comroitment to teach- 
'ing nre presented in Table B-b of Appendix B. 

As an examination of these tables suggests, there was not a single 
instance in which the pattern of responses to an individual item from 
9ne of the three subscales varied significantly across programs. This 
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Tab 1 e II.': S i f Itant D i f f erences on Sclvcted 1 1 ems 

of the " C ont ribut ion Student Teaching to 
Skill Development" Subscale (N - 388) 



To what extent did your 
student teaching experience 
promote the development of 
this skill? 



Scale: 0 strong influence | 

1 *= moderate influence j 

2 " limited influence 

3 = little or no influence | 



Item 



Year Effeits - 

Sample Means Chi-square 
1969-70 1971-72 1974-75 197S-76 (df. - 9) 



Knowledge of educational 
theory and practice 


1.63 


1 .64 


1.32 


1.36 


18.62* 


Ability to formulate in- 
structional goals and 
obj ect i ves 


1.48 


1.27 


1 . 14 


1.20 


20.27* 


Ability to recot?,nize and 
deal effectively with 
problems in student 
disc ip 1 ine 


1.43 


1.26 


1.15 


.85 


17.98* 


Ability to use effective 
questioning and inter- 
action techniques in the 
classroom 


1.33 


1 .44 


1. 18 


1.12 


18.41* 


Ability to evaluate one's 
own classroom and general 
professional performance 


1.49 


1.31 


1.07 


.89 


25.67** 



Program Effects 



jlar 



Sample McMnii Clii-square 
FTP Cluster Overseas CBTE (df = 12) 



Ab il it V to fo rrau lal r in- 
structlonal goals and 
ob^oc t ivcs 


1. 35 


1.15 


1.29 


1,41 


. lU 


20. a9* 


Ability to evaluate one's 
own classroom .ind general 
professional performance 


1 .40 


1.1b 


1.21 


1.08 


.81 


20.54* \ 



* p<: .05 

** p< .01 



O.J 



1 i iiJ 1 r .V 1 jf> '.till : '1 r t r . v uli-iu «• i Iiil ihrr r u.- r i- n.' , i rj i t i funt 
d 1 f I L I .'lu in svl ! -f .jr Kigs pe i 1 u i -t,,! i m f of ^upvt-isnr r.itiuKS nf 
pf rl urmaiu u .ji.J v .-rruTi i t njuTi t t ■ tt•.^.h^^^; amoi;^, p.irri' ipaiits in the live 
pri>K,r.ims r » Jiib i J t- r fj in thi.-j stuJv. 

L)f VI' 1 u pmen t 

The third geruT-il purpos, •)! ihi . stu.lv w.is to di-termine I ht* impact of 
variijus t h^irattfr i st U rtMturt-s ot student ti-achiiiK prutession.il devuiopmeni 
Spet ill. ally, the study wjs vlesi^ned tu [ir^jvide answers to the tol lowing ques- 
t innr> : 

'1) In ;m.l^;nf:i[ .-I v'.i -idii:!! r;. , how mm li did student teaching', i fi genera] 

K '>iit r ibiit f t.' I'tif's prr t urnumt f .is a < l.i'.sroum t t.-^n. ht-r 7 

(J) Is there 1 J r Lit :.jnsh ip Ijftwft-n t ht- t . pr ol siiinul in whirtj an indivi- 
dual is pl iit'd during student te.n fillip .jnd the sehnol in which that 
i nd I V i dna 1 w> > r ks vl ur ; ny, h i s / her I i rs t y r u i t rar h i ? 

(i) How v.H ■;.«[> 1 e are various i ns t r t i ona 1 i h.ii ai t i-r i s t i »■ s i)f the student 
t eai. h i pr r.m ' 

(U) To what rxti'iit \uivr .Miioi pi V. I »-s^ J oti.i 1 in the student te.iehing exper 

«Mi: r ! II 1 1 liL-iii I'd t III f pc r ' m rita!)' ■ is , i i 1 .i s-^ r noin t f.u' ht-r * 
('>) When d(t students in.ikc .i tirm citi isi )ii t*- st'»-k a teaihing pi)sitii)n? 
( b ) Do ^; r ..dua t e s» hou 1 t- n t o 1 ) nit-nl '■^ v.i r v hy v t-.i r s .iiid [)r o^-, ratns 
(7) How do ^radu.ites awI -.ui)»*i" v 1 so r r.'nk t hi' reLitive imp<,)rt -e of variou 

^em-r ic t isi fjin^ skJ 1 Is? 
(H) lb ttiete d relationship betwi'L-ii the level ot pertorniaiue su{[;>;ei»tud by 

one's sludi-nt tevuhin^^ report and various other measures of attitudes 

.1 nd pi- r t ormance^ ( 



I 



(i) I], t i.f jinl^mrni / r i 1 1 1. 1 1 r ^ how mii^ ii .1 1 .1 ^auJiiiL tf. ! ' i ' >i: .. _ _t;^t jn-r , ij , 

, .lit T 1 tnii r ..• *>[u ' s j'« r t . .f ni r .i .i ■ 1 ! t "i int r ht-r 

w • T f ,is k I'll 1 1> r .1 1 the . I'n t r 1 tnjt i mi o I v.i r i oii-i i list t li* t i > >(ta 1 i*x pi* r i ein' I'S 
en t hi' 1 r r 1 1 ' rni.iiu i" i'. i il.issriM)ni ttjihiT. Thi's** r.itiii>^s iff (jt-pi^'ted 
lit T.iMt' I 1. A!ifMiuv.li t hrir Wf[t' ■.li^.'.hl li J 1 f » • [ »' nr f s jM mr.in ratitiv??^ oi 
^up»r V I s( T tMi] 'l-^' I . I'" }'.il'<'rn -'i i I'-ipurfM--, l.-i I he ! oui f^pt'ri- 
tMu t's t hi'V wf r ■ ( h sKimI 1 1 - r .i t f w.is the >;,iiiu* . (ir .i^i i m t I's .ind supt? rv I sor S 
.i^^ri't'tl th.ic stiiili-ni t I'.jr fu iiji^ .uiii i ii r tT .i ; t i im>.s witti collt'd^ufs h«ivi' had a 
nii)di' r .1 1 f I ii s t ronf^; i nt 1 ui'ni i' on t fit* i r i 1 .1 ss f oum pt." r t orm.int" c , In t he , 
juil^mt-nt (}i t)i)t h ^'.roiips, ^; r jtln.i 1 1* t'dui" .» I i on t. »;urst.'s dii'l ir)-s»'rvice programs 
in t ht' si lii)(> 1 s h.i - t ! i.i'l .i 1 ini i t t->l ' n miiil ur .i t f i n I 1 utMir e . I ut.rl ly , gradua t e 
ritin^s I'l iiiKitrj^i .ijii.it I' mt-thoiis i^uirst-^ ,i!ul nt htT unJ r r>; r .uju.i t t* '.'tl aca t ion 
(. I '11 r ■■- .ilsii t I' 1 1 1 ;i t tir limitcil tTn >(] r r . 1 1 i' irtMnriKi' r\in^;i', htit were 
!u)th vlt'wt'd .IS siHTit'wti.it li'ss itil lueiUiai t h.in t lu* Lwi) t*xpt r ient'fs listed 

.1 tuiVf . 

A siTir^ ii> (!h 1 - u.i r r .iri.i 1 y s wiTf i uiidiu t t'tl in an ft tort to deter- 
mim* wtii'ther or lun t ht- p.jttfrn dI gr.idu.rtt* raLin^s var u'd ai russ years and 
prt)^; rams. The rL-suIts oi tht'Sf .itialyst's .irr .il.si> presented in Table 13. 

rrvr<l il 1 I f e r »* iii i- s in nu'.m r.itiny;-. tlid not vary among gradual I's of the 
livi- pro^'.ran^ t,>i ,,\ i tu- , i .s. i n > t t m t i una 1 t-xpe r i l-i u' t's . With i>ne 

I- y . I p [ 1 on , m»',in i.»tin>,'> t! >t> .liJ nut v. try .mioti^'. j^r .uhia t »■ ^^ ol dilterent 
Vf.its. t hi' lilt I ) 1 !.)hU' Mi.ii .M^!,y',est , tlii're was a dirt'it rel.it lon- 

'.lu[> l)i tw» »'n vc.irr- ot t'\ |ii [ 1 < n. »• .in.i ratnu'.s (it t tu' intluenre ut gr;<duate 
• 'dii» at n M I ■ . Mi r ^»' ^ . I [i i >t hf r wn i d s , t lie 1 i>n)',i' t one Im s bt'i-n f eai h i ng , t ^le 
>;ri'.u i-r t ht- pi- r> f i v/»'d vala» 'I t .i J u.it t- t-ilur .i t i ..m lonrsl'^l, 




< iy 'H^r^ 1 S « m r L s o n O n e * s Pe r f rm.nii e as 
CI asHfootn Teaeher 



How murh have each of the following ci»nt r i bur i-vl 
to fyour I per f urnuince an u t lassroom teacher? 

[this individuarsj 

SraJe: 0 * st rDnp, liifluetu i' J ^ 1 ImUi'd influenet* 

I * tT¥)*K* rnt e Ani Kn-rici- \ = 1 i r c 1 o or no inf luf nee 



Mean Rat ing;-; 





C^raduat es 


Suin*rv i sur 


Chi- 


squares 




(n=approx. 


(n=approx. 


Years 


Programs 


Sour r e 




^00) 


180) 




(df « 9) 


(df « 12) 


Student teaching 




.68 


.67 




1 6 . U» 


11.91 


Interactions with colleaKues 




.83 


.80 




7.95 


12.^5 


Graduate educat ion courses 




1.36 


1.07 




Al . 39** 


10. 38 


Inservlce programs In the 














schools 




1,3 7 


1-2^ 




7,35 


1 30 


Undergraduate methods courses 




1 . Hb 






13. 36 


1 3,A6 


Other under^r«lduat e education 














courses 




1 . J 






10. 78 


8, 75 



Ta b i f 1 3 ( . J ) ; M i n_ R. >U.J[i^i:i [^f J ht^ Ji^iJj^ * i:' ' ^ CI r a d 1 1 , 1 1 e 

Edut.a t ii>n^ Cou rses on One ' s C 1 ass rt)om Vvifu r ma n t: t* 
Years 



Year 


n 


Mean Rat 


1969-70 


9^ 


1,33 


1971-72 


94, 


1 , M 


197^-7S 


103 


1 . 69 


1975-76 


88 


2A)\ 



(J) Is tlu-r*' .1 I t'l It i>Mi',li iM'tw.'iii tin- IV||»' •>! j'V'.l. U' X''.'^.'' /!-'l-i"-'^-LM-i'!-'***-^. 
is j»la. fil Jul in^ iidftH 1 i-.ii li i . r mi I Iw ^"H) 1 l ri wtii < fi 1 ju I ^i'.'Alv i Jl^<i_l 
work'. 11 r i h i s / 1 1 » * r t i r s t jr' ' A , * ' l!- J^- 1' K ' 

In .1 siTii's «'t ri'l.at'J <jui>.M ii)iis. radir.i t t-s wt-rt- askfd l o tlL-scrlbe the 
thf s; houl in uhi-fi t lii-y wtTt- pl.it i-d ,)uri'y. siutli-nt to.n.liinK and tht- school 
in w'lith thfv wurr itiiti.illy ussiK'U'd f')llowiriy^ ^r.jduation. As the djta 
pr fj in siTtions A -itiij T.it>lt' U su>;Kt'^^t . t h»T is j iliMr rel.i- 

tiiMiship bi'twft'H till' Iwo jirhot.Is in rfrms o! the number i>t stuiiftirs in each 
(ijnall, medium, or lar^e) and tl^- location of the sihuol (urban, suburban, 
and rural). Individuals wh<> stuiient taught in a small school were very apt 
to teach in a small or medium bi?.ed sihool following graduation. Those who 
stadent taugiit in a medium sized sthool were most apt to be initially placed 
in a medium si^ed scliool. Thi; >;roup oi individuals who student taught in a 
lar^e srfioul. on I Uf tulu'i fuiiul. appeared to be i ompa r a t i v e 1 y flexible iu 
atcepting initial teaching assignments in schools ut various sizes. 

TUv relationship belwct-n t tie K» alion of the two scht)ols (urban, sub- 
urban, r^iran was equally strong and tol lowed a consistent pattern. Those 
whi> accepted a teaching assignment i n an urban school following graduation 
were most apt to have been placed in an urban school during student teach^ 
ing; t hostr who accept ctJ an assignment in a suburban school were most apt 
to ti.w'v student t.Kight in <i suburban scljool ; and t liose who secured an 
ass igtuni-nt in a rural school wert- most apt to have student taught In a rural 
sc hoo 1 . 

I'he data presented in Section C of T<ible lA, on the other hand, suggest 
that there was no clear relationship between the tvpe of school (public, 
private, or parocliial) in which one was placed during student teaching and 
the type of stfiool in which tfiat person was initially employed. 

lL " 



Table K: Kc l at ions Bt- 1 vuctt St huo 1 irj WM v h Uiu* 
1 s initially L-np 1 <. >^ cd 



^' ^J^}L "J "^hl'^il tn« 379 ) 

1st teaching p*»sitn>ri: 



Sti.dfnt \ 


Sm.i 1 1 


Med i urn 






Teachlii^ (n- 1 1 ^) 


{n=18S) 


(n = H n 


TOTAL 


Small (n-hl) 




A I .0% 






1^.92 


Medium (n-209) 


2 ? . 0% 


S9.H2 


IH.:'Z 






LarKe (n-l09) 


IJ . 


29. 4X 


37. 6Z 




28. 52 














TOTAL 


30. ox 


A8. U 


:'i . 7X 







Chi-aquare - 51. Al (6df) 



.001 



L()x-..t Ion ot School ( n-382) 



1st 1 1* ac h in^' pos i . 



Student 
Teaching 

Urban (n-l6S) 
Suburban (n»lA3) 
Rural (n-7A ) 

TOTAL , 



Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 




(n-llb) 




(n«12A) 


TOTAL 


4^. 12 


2 3.02 


30.92 




A i.22 


20. 1?; 


S J . 1 


26.f>2 




37. A2 


lA. 92 


37.8Z 


A 7. 32 




19. A2 












30, A2 


37.22 


32.52 







Chl-siju.ire - ) p .001 



(font i iuu-i| ) 



T.iblt 



L. i»ut inut'd 



St uih'iU 
Teach inK 

Public (n-32M 
Private (n-M) 
Parochial (n-ti) 

TOTAL 



publ ic 
(n- 338) 
V 



pr 1 VcJt e 
(n- U) 



88. 9Z 

82. 

87. 

88. Ot 



fe.8Z 
lb. 77. 

iJ. 57 



8. IZ 



p. I r cic h ia 1 

(n-U) TOTAL 



4.07 
2.07. 

o.or. 



3.6Z 



84 .6? 

1 J. ^z 

?. IZ 



Chi-square - 5. 74 (bdi) N.S. 



^ • G rade Le vf' 1 and_ Subj^ec t M:itt er Taught 



How similar was your initial teachlog position and your 
student tt-arhlng experience in regard to grade level and 
subject nititter taught? 



Scale: 0 ■ very similar 
I - slallar 



2 dissimilar 

3 very dissimilar 



Mean 



Mean 



Years 


n 


Rating 


Programs 


n 


Rating 


19t)9-70 


90 


.98 


Ref?ular 


79 


i.38 


1971-72 


87 


1.25 


KIP 


81 


.98 


1974-75 


104 


1. 39 


Cluster 


100 


1.22 


1975-76 


103 


1.48 


Ove rseae 


96 


1.50 








CBTF. 


28 


1 .43 



Chl-square 



Stat ist ical 
df oignlf Icance 



Program effect 


22 


28 


12 


P< 


.05 


Year effect 


19 


09 


9 


P < 


.05 



' In A turthrr ••tiiirt t.' .1. • t i' [ m i tU' it i ti> i »• i •. .1 i ni 1 1 .1 1 1 y hi'twreri uno's 

btiidfiu t t'.n h i n>; t- pt-rirnr .iiul liis/luT ir;iti.»l tf.nlilUK .1 s 1 ^'.iiin^rn t , ^;t.idu- 
.1 1 t'S uvrc JskeJ t ,1 i n<i 1 . it t Iff 1 '-vr 1 1 - 1 s 1 nrl 1 .ir i t v ht-'LweiMj I ht^t wu cxper 1- 
t'riLt'S in rt'garj to Kr-'''^' It'vrl .ind subjitt mat t t-i tJUf;hl- flraii r.u amk^ 
yimllariiv are prt'st-ntrd It) S^'> t urn 1) T.tbU' I tur t-a^h ^rocraro and 
eatYi year tonsldt-rLHl in ihf sludy. As ihosc^ d.ita sup^ifst, tlu'if wore 
sizable and s t ,» c i y t i i ,1 1 i v '.i^',n:' u.int J i t 1 »•[ cnc t.'S aroon^', t\\v means for both 
v»'ar'i .i[id prtf.\T\m- . Tin 1 . i . r t > > wli n fi onr ' i ri i t i . ! :"',Khin^^ .iS:» i^',rimi.'nt 
is similar to studtMit if.uhin^ i i, ^raJr It'Vi-l or subjt.'ii-^ l.lu^l^l J tT lined 
steadily ovft t. ht* ye.irs roM s i dt'r fd i [i this study, Kurtht'r, i\\v de^^rec of 
similarity was Kreater tor thv KIF {>ro>: ram than tor any ol i b«' uiher four 
programs . 

(3) 'low y.ihiahli' .ir*- v.jtinMs ins^tiiK^t lon.il c lui r ai l »• r i s l i . s ol t lir siuJt'nl 
t each.i n^ program 

(•radudt es werr askrd to indii .ttr the rt-l itivf vjl'ir of various instruc- 
tional 'fauree: oi the st ult-iit tfa(hii,>; program. Tin- i r responses are bura- 
ou^ri/.ed in Table IS, wh\ch fur trays mean rat in^ii wt^ 1 1 as the percent of 
j^riihi<U;s v/'tio jtidleated th.it a ^ivm upt ion w.is not provided in their 
student t eai h i nR pi D^'.r ini . In the jtidj^nient ot >;[ .>d uat t-'s , t be oppur tuni ty 
To leaih .it more rhni one >;ra<le level or in more than oiK' subjec t matter 
,irea bad <:ons i d er .ih 1 u value. However, appro.y i m.it e 1 y otje-t ourt li of I ho 
j;r adu.i I es did not have .iii up|)ort utii t y t << part i i i pa t e U\ t is ex per iem e 
during student tearbinp. Ae^ordin^ tn ^r^duates, oljser va t i ons in other 
t las'-rooms and written midterm eva lu.i t i fins h.id moder.jte v.Mue; srheduled 
.semin.irs li.ul limiteil t f) moderate value; and, t be student teaehiiOK hanabuok 
had limit ed v,i 1 or . 



t ht'_^luiiU'jU Tea ril ing; Lx perieiu 

Mow vilu.ihU' wt-re each of the fo I lowing; aspects 
of the stLnlent ttfaching experience? (□-•533) 

Sidlo: 0 ■ >',rtMt value 2 * limited value 

1 " motJuiiUf v.ilue U = little or no value 



Sour ci» 


Mean 
Rat in>; 




X Tirae'^ Did 
Not Occur in 
Student's ProKram 


OppoT t'lnity to tedch at more than 
one f^rade level or Bubject area 


.3? 


ZU.bX 


Observations in other classroows 


.8? 




Written midterm evaluation of your 
Loach trig performance 


I. OA 


25. 


S«"he'1uled seminars or int/oiin^s 
with Dther student teachers 


I . 51 




Student 1 1' 1. hinK handbook 


2. n 


2^.2X 



( ^« ) To w } I , i t t' X t e I u 1 ui V « ' V ■ 1 r J o u^ p r i ) t i^s sj_t i_l_s ) 'j_ .^^yt.* student teHch intj experi - 
eai^i' i nl 1 II I'll* ('J inu* ' s jut t orirKinr i' .iS a t. lass ro om tc actu'r? 

Cr 'iilii.it es wi'i»' .iskt'd tu indie. jti' t lu' extent In wtiic h I rit erac t ions 
dur ini^, student t earh i ii^'. with v.ir iiius Individuals influenced their periorm- 
anre ai> a r 1 ass r«>t)fTi ti'.iiher, A surnniary of their responses is provided in 
Tab K' lt> - It shou Jd « oir.e .is no surprise that super v is i n^; teachers Were 
r.ited .IS mt)st IrnUientnl <ind principals of t lie schools in which student 
teaching Dicorred were rated as least influential. Mean ratings of the 




ERIC 



Tab 1 e 16: Th*::_ I "J^^i^'y^ L"i^i_^^ii^_i*ii- -L^L ud^ nt Teachin g 
un One's Per f i>rTn,inLf as a Classrnonj Teacher 



To what extent 1 wt* i nt er.ic t ionii during ^student teaching with 
each of the foll>winp individuals Influenced your performance 
as a classroom tea(her? (N " ^00) 

Scale: 0 * atrong influence 2 = limifi'd influence 

I * moderatt Influence 3 - lit tit.* or no Influence 



Mean Chi- square 

Source Rating Programs (df = 12) 



fupervloing teacher 


.91 


15.63 


Cluster consul t ant /col lege 
supervisor 


1.71 


30.42** 


Other teachers In school in which 
I stKdenc taught 


1.82 


14.49 


Other student teacher:i In the 
program 


1.90 


29.8?** 


Principal of the school in which 
I student taught 


2.28 


19.57 



** p \ . 0 1 

Mern Rat Ings: 



IV'gular EIP Cluster Ovtrseas CBTE Chi-square 
Source (n^85) (n«86) (n=10?) (n*102) (n=28) (df=12) 



Cluster consultant/ 
college supervisor 


2.12 


1. 38 


1.7/4 


1.61 


1.82 


30.42** 


Other student tchrs. 
In program 


K 76 


1.60 


2.00 


1 .76 


2.07 


29.82** 



intluL'hce ot u.u'h ul tht'St* individuals did not vary .imong p.ir t ic ipants in 
difterent programs, Kurthi'r, jiidgnieius ^^i thf extent to which one's clas:j- 
room organization and style of teaching arr ^similar tt) tliusf ihc super- 



vlyiiiK ttMihtT wtTi' .ilso Iriv.iriatt' .itrv^.i, pfK^'.r.ims . (Sre T.ible B-H in 
Append i X H. ) 

Mean r.jtink's tht- inlluemi' the (insti-r < unsul t.int /i .1 1 I t'^e siipt-r- 
visor .ind c)ther student ti-JtljtTs in tht' pru^'.r.im did vnry anfc)n^' the five 
progtams. Fa r t i i i i).ir, t s in tUv KIP pro^'.rim saw these individuals as havinR 
a siri)n^er intluern e oi\ their v lassrDoni per f o rm.jni e th.in was true for par- 
ticipants In the ottit'r t\nir prn>',r .ims . 

( 5 ) When do student s ma k e . 1 ijnu jicy ibiun Lu set^k a tea ciiing pusilio n ; 

Data pri'M-nted in Table 17 suj^Rest that .ipprox iniat e 1 y 70% of the 
Kradujti'S made a firm duiision to seek a teaching position prior to the 
student teaching experience. Approximately l\% made this decision during 
student teaching; and 19% did not make a firm commirroent until after student 
itathing. Civtn the dramitii lUn reast' in available teaching; positions and 
I tie ptibliiity sorti>unding itiis trend, it is samewhat surprising that these 
I inures have ruit v handed s i i;n 1 1 i t; ant 1 y during thr vtv'. rs masidered in this 
St ud v . 

Howt'vi'r , lhv*ri' wi-re signiti<anl ditterentes in when a tirm deeisio'-n to 
St-ek a teathin>; pDs it ion was m,ide among part i<- istinc s in diflurent programs. 
The proportion '>^ Individuals who made this det ision prior to student 
teaihitjj; wa^ largi-sl ti>r t lie KIP progr.ini and smallest for the Overseas 
prt)Kram, 



r.ibU- 17: ^^nt^l^t.c^ Wh^i ■■ ^' J^i- u dcn L s M akt- > Firm 

Dei-islon Co Seek a Teach i lu" \\ > s ft Tv)n 



I W^jen did yi'U nuke .1 f i nn dt-Lisiun tu .ictivt-lv seek 
, a t eac hi P"Sl c Ion 

I - . . -. . , . 





P r i t) r to 




At t er 




s c udenc 


student 


St udent 


Programs 




c c a c h i n K 


t each in^ 


t each ix\y 






70.2:- 


iO, 77. 


19,07. 


EIP (n-85) 




81, 2Z 




8,2t 


Cluster (n-J04) 




10. IX 


10.62; 


19, ?2: 


Overseas (n-l02) 




56. 9Z 


n. 7Z 




CBTE (n-29) 




65. 


1 3.82 


20. 7X 


TOTALS 




69T 


12: 


202 


Adjusted Totals 




[ ^?0. 


10,92 


18.62 



1 -squ«ir e 



PriiKr.im Fffects 
Year KfU*iCs 




df 

6 



s t a c i s 1 1 1 a 1 
siftnif IcaiiL* 

pT~0T~ 

N.S. 



Ui) j^rniu.ite s^Jii'i'l enri» 1 Imeiit s. v>iry nv yy^ir^i .iiui |»ro^rams? 

Thf d.it.t 111 T.ibli' IK iiuinin.i r i 7 1' ^esiumses to two questions ri*>;drdiM^ 
Kf.idu.itt' iMi rii 1 Itr.cn t s . "Hnw iii.iny >'r,idu.itf .riMiits li.tvi yuu ojriu.'d?" and 
"What pri>t>i)rt lun your r .iiiu.i t i- iTL-ili!'^ h.we v>u -'irt^oJ M.S.U.?" 

Il .hould . ome is nc surnri^e t l> »r r^" nunSt-r o. >,r.j.hi.i; i' in-Jits 
t-.iriied v/aried s 1 i t u ant 1 v .uro>.s yiM-s. Whereas about 60^ of thosv- wh'^ 
graduate,. 111 the v,.ars 196^^-72 have completed 25 more graduate credits 



and hjve t luT er r quaUliftl lv)i permanent ftr t i i i c i.jn . onlv .iboul lOZ 
ot those who Rradu.iU>d in P^7S-;6 h.ivt- re.ichcd Uiis Icvt-l. Because jII 
pcir^ 11 i ;><*nl s itj t iHTK un^^tdja havf graduated within the past three years. 
;r 'ihi>u IJ d 1 iHi , I'ink' j> no .-surprise t li.il the ruimbfi u! graduate credits 
car ned hy par t i c i pant s in this program was lov'er r h;in i he cor r esp^^md i ng 



Table 18: Cradi utSe Schi->ol rnroIImenCtf by Years and 
Pruj^raiDfi 



I How auiny ^f^iduafe cie^iits h.^ve you carnei'^ ] 



A. By YearB 

N 0-24 25-48 More than 48 



1969-70 


no 


40 


01 


39 


01 


20 


91 


1971-72 


109 


40 


51 


41 


41 


16 


21 


1974-75 


153 


77 


11 


14 


01 


8 


91 


1975-76 


158 


89 


91 


5 


11 




51 


Totals 


530 


6b 




22 


51 


1 1 


IZ 


Adjusted 




64 


31 


21 


41 


1^ 


41 


Tot«sl» 


i 













B . By Programs 



N 0-24 25-'48 More than 48 



Rej^ular 


108 


62 


01 


20 


41 


17 


67. 





EIP 


107 


63 


61 


26 


21 


10 


31 




Cluster 


no 


66 


91 


23 


It 


10 


or 




Overseas 


125 


65 


.41 


25 


bZ 


9 


6^ 




CBTE 


60 


81 


71 


11 


11 


6 


11 





6l .it iSt ii 3 1 





Ch i -square 


df 


alKnif icance 


Kf f ects 


25.97 




P< .05 


-'Ct s 


151.25 


9 


p< .00 1 



(cont tnued) 



Table 18: 



Whar proportion uf your graduate credits hdw you 
earned ac MSU? 



A. Bj^ Years 





N 


0-25Z 


26-75Z 


762 or more 


1969-70 


1 10 


61.6 


U.b 


31.8 


1971-72 


107 


61 . 7 


4.6 


33.6 


1974-75 


150 


61.3 


2.0 


36. 7 


1975- 76 


150 


78.0 


3.1 


18.7 


TOTAL 


517 


66. 7 


3.4 


29.8 



B. By Prograag 9 



N 0-23Z 26-75Z 76Z more 



Regular 


106 


64 


I 


(68) 


1 


9 


(2) 


34 


0 


(36) 


F.IP 


103 


68 


0 


(70) 


2 


9 


(3) 


29 


1 


(30) 


Cluster 


129 


65 


1 


(84) 


2 


3 


(3) 


32 


6 


(^2) 


Overseas 


121 


74 


4 


(90) 


5 


0 


(6) 


20 


7 


125) 


CBTF 


58 


56 


9 


(33) 


6 


9 


(4) 


36 


2 


(21) 



Stat 1st Ical 





Chl-sq^uare 


df 


s Ijgnlf tc-^nce 


Program Effects 


30 


95 


12 


P < 


.01 


Yaar F.tf.-cts 


20 


27 


9 


p<: 


.05 



figure for the other funr prugrams. Although ^\ i^uate enrollments were 
reasunably consistent amon^; participants in the other four prograias, the 
proportion of graduatrs from the regular piograa who have completed acre 




iImii fH .iilij.i t t (.irililr, .i[)piMts li> bv soriu'wh.i t lii^;hfi (ti.m t tif to r r fspond- 
) 11^; (J I t t I < HI >l ; 1 1 f 1 1 i [».Hil s ill I lir ut ln'i |>rw^',r.ini'. . 

i lu- |M,'[)in' ID. I ul v'.r.tilu.i! i- ^rtMlits whi>!i t)»rn *-.u .Jl Mirhi|^an 

St.itf r 11 i \/f r 1 t y .ilsu v.irii-ii h'. v«mi -i .ind ro^r .iiii.-. . Appr» ix iin.i t t- 1 y oni*- 
Jhini i>l lliosf w|u> ^-r.tdu.ii t'll dvirirH, vr.jr^. I'^U)^-/') li.tvo LMrneii 76!t or 

ratM t* ot tiu-ir Kr.jilu.Mr r r i*d i t s <i l MSI'. Howovlt, this 1 i>;uri' dropped to 
.iliDUl lor :|)osf wlur ^'rttduvitrd duriiiK t ht- iy7j-/t, .ii.idemir year. Although 

this fv i (.It'iu »• IS t.ir I r idih insivr, ir m.jv su^*^',f s t that liraitt'd job oppor- 
l unities i ii arras stiviii-d by MSI' arc t- 1 1 l-i ; i Vi- 1 y rt*duiin>; t ht- proportion 
ot our y;radoaf. fs who rrturii I*. MSI' lor holt >;radu.itL' work, 

Tlu-rL* wrrt' .ilso sij-rulii ant «1 1 M e rt'iu' us in : hi* ;)roportion ol graduate 
credits fariH'tl at MSU amory, pa r t 1 r i pa n t s in ditferent programs. Pdrtlcl- 
paiits in t hf CBTt'. pr».)>*,r.un wt-r »- most a[)t to it.)mpl t'l t* their graduate work at 
MSU , pai t ii' iparits in thf Ovt-rsfas [jrogr am werf It-ast apt to d() their j^radu- 
att* work hfrt-, Thrst-- results prtividt- tiirthL*r evidt-ncf n( thu mobility of 
t ht* Ov< rsras k;i'>t;j. ,ind proh.<hlv also rrfltMt t ht* lit-avy » ()nri'iit rat ion of 
(.BTK graduatf, ;ii tht* Lansing area. 

Ht)^ do j^r.idua tes ji^iul -.upo rv i so r s rank t^u* relat iy e i mpor t ai u- e a( v ar iOKia 
^ent't ii tf.jthuij^ skills* 

(.radiujti's vind t hui r sti[u' rv i so r s wt*rt' ^tsked to assess thr rt'lative 
i nifio r t a 111 f ot nu t *>t t li«' g«'nerlt toarhin^; skills whi<'li serve .js a focus 
»>! the (Hit. program. Both gioups were .t 1 so askud t '> assess the importance 
ill t wn i', file r 1 1 k now i »-tl>*i- areas; n.imt* 1 y , knou ' .'dgt- o t ed uca t i otui 1 t htiory 
aiul practitt' an I knowledge 'jl sutiject matter. In c'arh rase, participants 
were asked tt> indiiat-.* the extent to whiL'h the knowledge or Kkill is 
"essential to suc( ess in teaelung." Table 19 summarizes their responses. 



l.t\>lv I'f: (,t .i.Ju.il »■ ,1(1.1 SujM-r vIj,..i ^^.l^jn^^ <.l t tu- 
lfnp,>r r .iiu ''iH-j' l.f ii'.l tc.jrliin^; Skills 



1.) v],.\t .'xt,ul Is tills sVllI .■s;..'iil 1.1 1 r,. .St.. > f.^.s 

It- : 0 ■> ^ I iJi t.i 1 .1 »:uU»-a I i-l.-v-inr^- 

1 • Impu r I Jiu ii.ni»'Ms»Ti t i d 1 



Skll Is 




(n 




■ \}.) ' 


Su pt.' i \' I 
i n" : \ 


i o r b 




(\>i reypunding 
I - 1 est 


Abi 1 i I y It.' eu c .ih 1 1 r <ipp() r i 
with 8CudenC9 












,58 


.\billty tu r^fco^nizc Jnd de<il 
effectively with prublems 
in student lilaiipllnt: 






. } 




... 








KnowledK<^ of subject natter 


















Ability to nuintain driive 
student participation In 
rlasiarooa tasks 










. SO 








Ability to ci>nmuni(dte with 
parents and other teachers 
















Ability to evaluate one's own 
claasroon and general pro- 
fessional performance 










Ay) 




I - il 


Ability to provide a wide 
variety of Inst rue c iood 1 
BtrAtegles and mater la 1h 








. '} \ 








Ability to use effective quea- 
tionln(( and inter-iction tech- 
niques in the cLissroon 






t \ 




. II 






. 79 


Ability to loMeci ijnd Inisr- 
pfet data reKarding stude^r 
needs and achievtntnt 






71 




. IJ 






Ability ti» fi)rTiiI.*U' Instriii- 
tional ^oals dtxd ubjec t i vi;h 


















Knowled^,' n' t'tiural itir»-» 1 
theory J id j>riiciice 
















7. S*^** 



• p<.OS 

^ivlle: Tlie ». or r e la t itin h»tw,MH itu- mi r.itin^'.s of ►'.r.nlu.it oh tiiid supervisors ■ .88 



* J 



>U'.iu I. it III,', ii'itii ,i«!u (I I .iit-1 ilitir stj|>t' r v i r n fi-Il s< mu'wln- r r 
f-. r u.-. It " I ■»{.. .r r .ml " "> i n. i i , " i -.u* > <••,•■; iii t i-.j. h i lor .ill ot t ht- 

j\« III I 1 . I c.n '1 1 :i> 1 : I (Ml t hi • list. Mi'.io r .1 1 1 l^g^^ « > I T lu- impo r t .itu o t 
"k iiuw t imI . . ! II I. j I I ( t t t t " I 1 ' M 1 f 1 1 within t }i 1 s r.i h^l- , H«)wt'Ver , r a t i ngs 
i>l tin- ni'j>«'{ > j.M f .p1 k ;ji -w U'ij>;< .»! . J -.jr .i t 1 1 1 n.i 1 tlu-orv .iiu) prartitf fell yome- 
will', hrlnw (hi , )i I r t i 1 ij 1 ir 1 V .imoti^ itMrht-rs. 

\'\\f [).jlitrii »)J iiuMn r.ilin>'> w.j-, rt*m.irkjhlv simil.ir amo:jg t eti'.hers and 
su[ifrv I sor s . YUi- frljtiun h< twt't-n t tii* tw-. ^,^t s ot mf.in r.itiiigs was .88 
su>'.^',fsi I th.it . »![-•■ [ V 1 '.or s .tnd x> r.i hi.it us' ^t'tu'r.illv a^refd 'u*ir racings 

ol t fu' rt'l.iiivf import .uuf u> t-.ti h skill. 

Mi>wt'Vtr, tht'i' wtM f .1 U'W iirms oii win i h the me. in r.ititigs differed in 
..ill .ihsoliiff sfiisi' SiipervisDr r.itings ot the importanci.' ot "knowludge of 
I'diii .it i Diij I theory ciiij pr.utirf" ,m<i an ".ibility to tormulate instructional 
>;().ils .iiuJ t t ivt's" wetf hirint t h m i host» tor leat hers. Teachur ratings, 

on the oiher li.itul, were hi^,hei r. han supervisor ratings ot the Importance of 
"knnwieJ^t- ot suhjt'tf matter." 

( 8 ) I s 1 1 u u t • a f r i ^ ' " s h i |) t ) t ' t w t ; t • 11 t h t • 1 e 1_ oj^ J}MJ_L} * ^ » su^^^e.sted by one's 
s ttui e n t t e.ij h iii^ y- >J '.'^ ^ J^l^J^ : ' 1 1 i t ud e and perform - 



In .11 



t t t'Jiipt I > » »U't »■! in 1 111- I \h- [rt f(| i , t I V.I 1 id i f V of st udoi: 



t eat hing 



ri'i>.>if'., .1 ~.iitv,aitip If .i! l.'h ill ividii.il {/ from e.it h tfll in thf sampling 



in.it fix) w.i . tvjiiiu'd. Su|ur visor lomnients on t lie student te.itfiing reports 



h .il th.-..' 



nd I.'. 1 du,i I r. Wi' J I ■ late: i 'U 



i n t 1 oha i sra 1 1* o*^ sm cess 



developc-d hy West (l«^f.H) aiul port r.^yiii m Ta t) i e 20. A panel of threo 



qualified I'Valuators rated each report. There was unanimous agreement 



among the three r. iters on ')m7. of the reports whirii were, assessed ; « 





-■«. 



Table 20: Tt*!'. .Kj* 1 , a i . : n_ li e t w »m • n S i lu I o 1 1 1 "1" t-.i t i 1 1 nj; K t-^ o r t s 
jrul Ollur f1»£^»sujres ot C I <i.s sroDtii Pur f orin.inct' *~ 



Scale: I » Kxceptl.)ndl (top 2X) 

2 - Ulfihly Suctesstul (t.^p 

3 - Successful (nildJlo 70%) 

^ " Less SuccesBf u 1 (lower 1 'jJj) 
? .^i^^f'* should not be tejchin^ (iowt-st JZ) 



Yejr 


n 


Mejn itit i 


1969-70 


28 


2.8f) 


1971-72 


28 


2. 79 


1974-75 


3^) 


2.6!, 


197^-76 


3^ 


2. ^7 



Ai^VA 



S{>ur' e 



Main Eftecca 
Interact ion : 









*<Mn R.it i ti^ 




Re^u 1 .ir 


28 


2.H:' 






28 


2.71 




(.luster 


28 


2.7' 




• >versedb 


28 


2.bU 




CBTK 




2. 79 






Stat ist ical 


(If 


F- R.1 1 1 0 


Slgnl f icance 


. 96 


1 . b2 




N.S. 


. 96 


.98 


N.S. 


.96 


. 90 


N.S. 











Correlations Wl th Orht»r Measures 



Sour c e 



CJr.iiluate R.it in^',.s 



(^)r ri' hit idn with Rat inj>.s 
y f _Slutient Teaching* Rep<>rts 



Sat i st t Von with stDcW-nt 
Sc 1 f-rat in^ o I skill ;ut f» 
Cont r 1 bu t 1 on of ' nat>r. » t < 
deve 1 opmen t a 1 1- 



1 u 



Tmaiii t' 
ar h I 



sijb;.( A I *■ 
to skill 



- SupiTvis. r k^itint's - 

Skill perlonnan^e subncalr 
Comm 1 1 rn-n t to teaching', siiUsi.il*' 
Global ratinjj; of compi-ton'r 
Global rating of corami traent to l». 



ar h \ \\y, 



. \ 9 



. I 7 



. i i 

. IS 
.09 
.01 



Mru. r.ituiK'' <'t •,m.r-.s su^'^-,.. . I t'.l hy ^.tij.lrni I.Miliiii^', reports art- 
'.'Jirw.i.nj ,'iJ JI1 l.iMr .•() I,,t .'.irfi t fu- 1 oui y.'.irs ,iiui t iv pr<5^r.im:i. As 

r.it'^MVt'ly iiuu.- I ..Vol .if)l r nvfi tin v.-.jt iwiisulrttd in this studv. Thcru 

'ii^>" lik'Jf 'i i I I rt ni' in iiu-,i(i,'. lor vaih nt tin' 1 ivt- p rog tMins . How- 
tv.T. tin- usiilf-, i.t .111 A.'JOVA it-si i»t thfsi' Mixlin^'s stj^',^;f.st that t ht- 
il 1 1 I f t •■tM fs .imon^', i\iv i>t)sir VL'l nir.iii*> wi-il- not st .it i st ica 1 1 y s i ►'.n i f icant 
' • " * I t 1 i-.i r •, ' r ;m ■ / r .ims . 

A' i"^!"^'- -J prt'.li. I ivf v ilidiiv. r..tim'.s of suo t-.s b.ised on student 

H-.ithinK rt-|K)rts w.-r.- rtxnpjn-d with various otlu-r -...surc-s of p»ir f ormanc e . 
rh.- . orrri.n iotis brtwfiMi ratings from st-di-nt tt-.uhing reports and scores 
<Mi othrr mt-.isurt'S .irt- described in F.irt B ol iahh .'0. Kach of these cor- 
relation!; was rt-m.rkahlv low. In fact, tht rorrelations between ratings 
t>l sue( esii ba-.td n,. studrnt teaehin^ reports and measures of an individual's 
aUituK- t.>ward t-hSr.t reaching were as high or highur than corresponding 
eorre:..i i(i-ts for siu.i..Mii t v.u hiiH* reports and the other measures of class- 
kui.m periurmance whuh w-ft- .>,'aiiied in this studv. 



I IK 1 1 )iiu. r 1 1 Ml 



The ^tf^al i i .in ,.n |.,,tM l he ,-,ta(lu..te xnd .rvi ,;>f s.irvi-vs w,t. '..-.^^^ly 
titlrd, "lienei.il C.mjiM it,, huiuiied lour ■)) { iS Cj.fj.B^^) Indivi- 

■biais who ..rmpleiici iiu ,'.raduate survev ri-spondej to this item. Comments 
ranK»-d in U-n^-th t rom one line to two rvpewritteri pages. The proportion 
i>f xiradn.ites who respo,.d.d did not vary s 1 gn i ( 1 c a ht 1 y acrons the five 
pi ogramsj . 



torn 



M .1' 



Hl^hlv 



Chart 1: torjgsiLt_^t^_.Clj»sjflcatlQn o Comnti Regarding tht Undergradua te 
Teacher Preparation Pro gi^r 

^pe( ifir Teachn I'nderRraduaie 
^Fdiiwit lon Froi ^rd^ ^ Syjfrvlslnt; Teacher Inlverslly Coordinator Education Coorses 



partK ipntcL 



Pf'.^cri- d r^' 1;: 
, prepare* jn :\\ 
'fnr tho rtMi 



"I lei I. fny stuf] nt "My coordinator was 
t^achliK s^ipervlsi:)^ t^xctllent, and his 
tiM^hn w^s I'): f!it't]t." Halu.ulons were In- 
valuable, his Tatln^s 
were bcth fair and en- 
cpT^passlnf? wjd^! areas 

^'jfT^ rru^i' ' 

"Als rv stui'iT.t tf.'jj; |''Tht' :ojfUnator pro- 



Success fi^r f^e, due^ 
I ff'i'K t ' S'jpor- 
vising tLM^Iier/' 



;vl:kd a'^ple coiinsellnf 
m\ or-the-spiH- train- 

techniques ani a pro- 
fessional attitude." 



**Hr6. 's nethods 

classes are encellent; 
her r^U at HSU - teach- 
in? prcper teaching meth- 
ods to prospective teach- 
ers Ifi as Ifnportant as 
anv one terT. of aiuilent 



"Comnt^nts on Ed, courses 
In n.'ner.i!. Host ^rt too 
abstract and very hard to 
relatP to the outside 
world/' 



"! feel ihf r^i- 
■jIjt stiider-l 'ea-hin^; 
\)T^tU'^ 5h:"jicl he 
abolished/ 



T'ln ter^s of stjdtnt 
! teacher /consul tan' on^ 
supervising teacher/ 
ronsultdnt rel.niORf; we 
all SiifferoJ ki^ tc her 



y\ loordlnaior super" 



viRor in 



was 



"Hopefully the collective 
data from the quesMon- 
absoliitelv no help to ^nalres vlU support the 
-it tilK" I ffellnj;5 of iiost graduates, 

and that Is, that the edu- 
cational courses were (len- 
Jerallv i waste of time," 



/ 
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Ill .Ml .1 1 t rni[it t .> siimrn.u i / 1- this inipor t .Mit sour t »• of i iit orm.it ion , it was 
Mf< H V lo .i'i'»[)t .1 som.-wii.it .irhitr.iry ^ 1 . i sm 1 i ( <i t i on systi-m. An fjtort was 

to i1i->m!s/ t)ui li r In t v}M' ,niJ .ill.-itivr toiu- of im»Ii s t .k I'mt-'ti t . State^ 
(Ui'iit w«'r.' mni.iliv' ,(>m.-i| i lu o t w- ■ )u}>s, t host- wfiirh ni.iJr sinnt- r r t fri-nc e 
f ^' •» ' " ' ' ' r J. I I iturf ol ikihj. r^'j.ulu.it r [.ro^'rafn ..nd thosL- whit'h did 

i»i't • t t hr.'' ^;riirr.il t ,i : .-^m > r i fs mm liidud i et I'rfRi t-.s to specific 

uiulcM K,f i l'i »t f pr«iKt jmr., Mj[)»-r V 1 s i 11^'. t i-.n :i. ■ r s , tollr^;f . oo r<i x n.it o r s , or under- 
^radu.jt*' i-dui.iti.Mj rojirst-s uthi-r th.in student ti-.irhinK. Thr st-t uiid general 
( .jU/,orv iin luJt-.i rrtrrrnti's i> t hi' job nuirkrt in rduc.jtioii, the survey itself, 
or spo, i t i , sii^'^fst i oris i>u liuw t\iv utu) r\ y lu.i t e pr oy'.r .im m i ^;ht hi' improved . 
Thv .jittMtivr toMi- .jt e.Nh st.it einrrU was i.LissiM»-d on .i U.-jr point scale 
r.inKinjj; trojn "hi^^Mv I avoi 1 to "hx^hlv un t .i vor .ih 1 e , " Cluirt 1 iUucitrates 
the ( l.iss i } u-.i t 1 uii system whnh was usnl lor c hoso ^omnitMits which referred to 
one's u mier^'.radu.i t »• ^)ro^ra^Tl. 

Tht' d.it<i in T<ihU' Jl provitle .i summary ot the Irt-qiionrv and afiei tive tone 
of comments which rttt-rrecl to ( ha rar t t-r i .r i features of t lu- undergraduate 
program. Nearly otu-- ha It ot t ho^t- whi. wntH - omments directed at least some 
of thoir statements toward tht- pro^r »i' ;n which they had participated. Although 
the atU-.tiVf tone ot rofTiments in fi,i«, r/ite>',ory (nvt-red the fall range, the 
niimhrr ot [...sMivi- s t 1 1 emoii i was u«aily doufiN- that ut tiu^ative statements. 
Apj^voxmjai el V .*i>': o\ Mil- lesportdents ♦ cHnmiMit t-.l o[i un.U- 1 raduat e met hods courses 
or ther re,|u;r.-.| ...ursrs in e.iu. ,i t i . ,„ . | he va,t :iia)Mritv ot t her:e statements 
were uiit ivur ihl«- ,jr hirlil'. <\\\] iv>ir |M>-. 

f^ppr(>x imal e 1 V 1)'. ol the v;raduat»-. . onimeiired on their supervising teacher 
and about r^l referred u tt.rir <oMeK*- coordinator in their comments. Comments 
in both of these categories tendK'd to he bimodally distributed in that they 
were either highly t.ivor<ible or highly unfavorable. 
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Table 2\: The At f etj Jve Totie .uid Kt* I at i ve Jj-_e*j^Jt.'nj-^ j) f 

Comment s R^^i ^I}^S^^l[}-~l-t*S} ^^V^^ ^. 

of One'?* UnJyi t^raJuat e Pr otj^r^m* 




Ref .Tfnt : 



Affective Tone ^\,^ 


Spec if ic 


Supe r V i K i 


IJii i vtT s i t y 


linder>;rad 




Program 


Teacher 


Coo rd i na to r 


Fd. Courses 


Highly Favorable 


A7 


21 


n 


1 


Favorable 


57 


I 






Unfavorable 


26 








Highly Unfavorable 


20 


IK 


B 


44 












Mean 


2. 1 i 




2, 30 


3.60 


Reladve Frequemy 




(iU.HZ) 


(8.93:) 


(20. 7X) 



Reported fi^^ures represent the number of 
Individuals who made a statement of this 
type. 



-Prt)Hrara Diflerenres- 

An eftort was also made to detertcine If the frequency and affective tone 
of commentb regarding one's under^^raduate program v.iried .icross the five pro- 
grams considered in this study. Sect ions A antl H of r.ihlt- 2? summarize this 
analysis for both Rr.riuates :iiid their supc-rvi st>rs . Ihi' luimbi'rs reported in 
Section A of this tahle reprebi-nt the mean levi'l t>f the affective tone of 
those statements which were classified in a ^i^^'n c*'ll. The percent s which 
are reported represent the proportion of individuals in a given group who 
directed at least some of their statements tow.»rd this characteristic feature 
of the undergraduate program. 



Tab I e 22: K»- 1 .1 1 lyy ,|il'iL4>* ' '1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^'^-^-^ y— li'-'^^J. 
CoranxMU s_ by t^ ru grams 



At U-i t Wt- Sr.ile: I - HtKhlV Favorable 3 - Unfjvorablfc 

? ' Favorable ^ - HlRhly Unfavorable 



Oinuui'iits Proviili-il by Cr.tdu.it t- b : 

Mfjn l.evfl of Affeitiyti lone o( Comments Diret^ted Toward - 



Progr jm 

Re^';ul.j r 
Xn-:,B) 



SpiH-if ic 



Sui>t-rvlbln^ 
Te-ii hers 



University 
Cour uinaLv)rs 



Under^^rad 
tlcl . Courses 




*Ri;prL-st-.t9 percent of individuals in the group who roadf- some scacenient 
■Mrected tv«:Mr(l this ch.irac tcr ist ic feature of one's undergraduate program. 
/•Imiudcsi thf responses of 38 Individuals whose program co-ild not be Identified. 



B. 



Comments Provided by Supervisors: (Most comments were directed toward 
the performance of the teavrher: a tew were directed toward the 
undergraduate pro^rani in which the teacher had participated) 



Program in Which 
Teaj h^e r Pa r 1 1 c i f a t f d ^T. 

ReKvilar 
EIF 

CI us t e r 
Oversea 3 

Lbjr^ 

TOTAL 



1 1 . » 2__lL'"£3HlililX 



# Kavorable 
Comments 



1/ Unfavorable 
Coi.vtients 




/o 



Approximately c.ru-ha 11 of thv total sdtrpie locust-d .u U-ast some of their 
statements on the student toJchinK program in which t t.ey had part ir ipated. 
The proportion ol individuals who madf stateme-nts vl this t v|>t ran^'.ed from 
nearly 66: fur the Overseas program to about W. lor the Cluster and KIP 
programs. The mean level of thv affective tone oi comments reK..rdin« one's 
student teaching progia varied. Cummenr s from participants in the EIP 

program were mo-st favoraNi.>, eomments from partiripants In the ReKular program 
were least favorable. 

There was alsu some variation across proKr..ms in the frequency uf eo.:iraents 
abuut unde/K^dduate courses other than student teaching.. Whereas only about 
lOX of rhe participants in the UV program made cumments of this type, approxi- 
mately 25X of the participa.us In the other tour programs made at least some 
statements regarding the quality of undergraduate educat iun courses. The 
affective tone of comments of this type was consistently unfavorable across 
all five programs. 

The. frequency uf ro^Bents directed toward supervising t e.uhers and college 
coordinator, was f.lrly constant across ..11 Hve proBra.s. In general, parti- 
cipants In the CBTE were «ore apt to make f avo rable . c o„vnent s abuut both of 
these individuals tk,., was true („r participants in the other four prograns. 
The general all-civ.- t..„e „( staten-ents made by participants i„ the Ell' pru- 
gra. varied dranatually. I„diviJ.„ls >„ tlus nr.u.p ^..U- general ly .avorable 
connents ah„ut ..,1,^^, . oord i nat>, rs and ,r,,,.„l ,„„„„e,us „l„,..t their super- 
vising teachers. However. he< aos,- uf the cu,,,.., a t i v 1 v I uw . recpu-ncy of con- 
nents in these tw„ categories and the himodai distribution o, those cunnent.s 
which diJ occur, these cunclusions should be viewed as tentative at best. 

Only « of the 22H (21. H, supervisors cc pleted the General Conn,ents ite™. 
For the must part, thes-e comment, tocused upon a general appraisal of the per- 
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forma nee uf thr tf.j( her being lonsidered, A tew conunents were iliri'Cted toward 
thf uiulL'rgradujt (• progr.jm in wtiiifi t hi* t i-cK lu r p.irt ic ip^il ftl . A rfproscntat ive 
sampli* ot sapiTVi.sur niimiu'iii s is prt-si^nt i_d in Chart 2. in Appendix C. 

In V 1 ew i> J t hi* 1 uw t r t-qm' lu y of snpt* r v i so r k uvnmvn t s , no e t f t) r i was m.idjf 
to (• Iciss 1 1 y s*. at emfiu s by t yy*-. Kur t Iut , t \\v a f t vc live t oiw was class if ifd 
simply as "tavorablf" or "unl avorabU- Thi- data In Scctioti B of Table 22 
provide an analysis of supervisor tomni-nts by programs. The frequency of 
coounents regarding graduates t rom the l>verseas program is coroparat ively high; 
the frequency of commenLs regarding (JBTK >;riduateb is lt)wer than might be 
expected. In gener tl, sopervisors were most .ipt to make favorable statements 
about the teachers t hoy were considering or about teacher education programs 
at Michigan State. 

-Suggest iojjs for Improviiig t hi' Teacher Education Curriculum- 
Approximate 1 y 20X of t nv graduates m.jde iuggest ions of how the teacher 
education curriculum could be Iraprovuii. These suggestions were occ "lionAlly 
spelled out in consldi-rable detail. Kxamples oi comments with thi.'i focus are 
preseiUfd in Ch,.»rt ) in Appendix C. The most frequent suggestion was to pro- 
vide more classroom exposure, particularly during the initial stages of the 
program. The need tor 1 ^ ' 'r placements darmg i>.:udent teaching was also men- 
thmed by several grauu tes. Most of these suggestions called for some form 
ot screening of sup-r v i s i iig te.ichcrs. Other suggestions which were made by 
four or more grau.i.ites include: piovide m(^re emphasis on skills in relating 
to administrators, adfs, and/or parents; provide varied classroom experiences 
during student teaching; do a better job nf counseling, teacher certification 
candidates; .ind, j^rovlde sone form of support during one*s first year of 
teaching. Kxamples of comments in each of these categories are presented in 
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Chart 3. Comments whicn did n<»: fit om* of tho (■ate^.'.or ies listi-d ;ibove, but 
which deserve mrntinn due to their length .jn-l/or degree of expressed tonceru 
are also presented in thiit ( turt . 

Thlriy-tour ^rnduate-^ (ll.,*^; commenteJ on t lie present j(>l> rruirket in educa- 
tion. Virtually all of thesi- ii/rnments were highly <ritical ai the College of 
Education tor preparing too nviny teacht-rs nr tor not doing everythinv* possib^a 
to assist graduates in finding jobs. Examples of comtuents rej',afdin>; the job 
(oarket in eduiation arc* presented in Chart in Appendix C. 

-The Study Itsclf- 

Fifteen graduates (5%) tomjnentcd on thf study itself. The affective tone 
of nine of these statements was generally positive and reflected the individual's 
willingness to part Ir l n.-ir in fijriire surv*'ys. Tho other six cOBBnents of this 
type questioned the quality of one or more it ens on survey. The comment of 

one Ind 1 vidua 1 deserves spec i a 1 men t ion . It prov ides a powerf ul summary of the 
purpose of the study. "I only hope you c,;n jod will use this information to 
i uprovL the teacher education pro>',ram." 



SECTION IV 
Si:>WARV AND ( ; i: N KH A L K K COMM K NIM 1 I < ) N S 

- I nt .'f)iliir t i on - 

Sevi?idl efforts h.ivif bten made to evaluate t hi* quality of undergraduate 
teacher prepa.ation proKrums at Michigan State University.* Without exception, 
however, these efforts huivc been l ompara t Ive 1 y limited in scope. Most have 
examined short-range outcomes throu^jh survi«ys of students who are actively 
enrolled in a j^iven pro^Tim. A tew have looked at long-range effects through 
surveys of graduates, hut these have ^always forused on only one of Che programs 
offered ut Michigan State* This study was therefore designed to p;ovide a 
more comprehensive information base in that it sought to examine the long-range 
outcomes of fLve diiferent t k her preparation programs (Reguiar Scudent / 

/ 

Teaching, Cluster Student Teaching, Overseas Student Teaching. FlriWeiitary 
Intern Program, and the Competency-Based Teacher Education Program also known 
as POINTE) for four different years (1969-70, 1971-72, 1976-75, and 1975-76). 
The study also idcludes responses from supervisors of those individuals who 
ar ^ still active members of the teaching profession. 

Two questionnaires were developed arul field tested fur use in this study. 
Both 'orveys - graduate and supervisor - were tiesigned tt> ad<V wo general 

gua Is: 

(I) To i^ruvide long U I'd i u.i I J.it.i which might hr u^ed i{> plot trends in the 
f^rot ess iona 1 dive i opmeni ut tht>se individuals who have received their 
provisional te.icliing certificates from Michigan State University . 

* Examples are cited in the introductory section of this report. 
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tlfti-rmini.' ihv < omp.iiMt ivf imp.ii t sch't ted undiT^raduato teacher 
pri'parjt lun pro>;r.»ms oMlti-J by Miihi^.m St.iti- Unlvi-rsUv on t hu sub- 
scqut-'ut prot i-ss lon.i 1 d t-vi- lopmi'nt ot pruj',r.im gr Judtrs, 
A X aJraplliiK in.it fix suKK^stod hv r h<- rrvjss ht-'twi't-n tin- Uvc- tCrichor 
preparatloi. programb .ind U)ur y*-.iry In whu h individu.jU studt'Ht laiighl Wds 
used to identify graduates who were includt-d In ihv sampl*.-. HoWover , because 
there art- no Kraduates ot the CBTK p» oKram lor l > years 1V6S~70 and 1971-72, . 
two of the twenry cells in this matrix are empty. A totai t f I . ObO surveys 
<18 X 60) were t rt-f or r mailt-d to a random sample of 60 individuals from each 
of the other 18 (e)ls. I/n f or u iiat 1 y , many ot t host- surveys wcrt- returned with 
no forwarding address. Whenever ttiis happeiu-d repla cements Were randomljr 
selected from t ht* relevant group. Despite thi:. adjustment, 86 Individuals 
could not be ruarhed on either the first or : ecc ! mailing. Thus the final 
sample consisted of 994 graduates. Kitty-four percent of this ^;roup completed 
the questionnaire. 

The inajority of t ht 536 graduates who completed the sarvey are still 
active members of the te.u hing profession. Ninety percent at these individuals 
voluntarily provided the name and address of tlieir inuneciiatc supervisor. Of 
the 269 individuals idt-nt i f itd in this fastiloii. 236 completed the supervisor 
survey, .i return rate ol 88 pt-rrent . 

A vatii-tv of statistical tists were* used to analyze responsivs to the 
gradual f aid supervisor survevs. I'tiest uu lodi' .in,j lysis ot variant**, Chi- 
squ.jre, and pr odui t -moment t or r i- 1 a t j ny, . Tht* weiltti ol inlofiUalion provided by 
ttjese analyses may be arbitrarily subsumed under ont' ot t tirce ji^eneral catego- 
ries - employmunt histories, signitieaut ditfereiut'- in proj^ram outcomes, and 
attitude^; tow.ird characteristic featurirs of the student ceachin^ experience. 
The maior findings in each of t best- areas may be brief ly sufWnarizeJ as follows: 

Ik' ■ A 



A s 1 Kt" t i 1 ' 'i"^ pi up.ir t mn >il i lu- itt-ms on the viraduuTr -It udv was iJ»::Vuted to 
Int ur nvJ r Ion t t-Kd r d i t-ni[> luymuri t h lsU)r i es . Hiese inr 1 vidfd i tui i ■ ey of the num- 
htT . t InlivMualb win- u»und Lr.ichin^'. pusitiotis followinv, r idu.i t Ion , tht number 
who .it»- still tL-,iihiri^, .itul rfJS'>ns for not fnt,orir»>: or t^.r U-.ivin^'; ihv ; t .i^ h- 
In^'. (• t t'SH Ion . ouilvsis i \\v lesfAMi- s to Lh»-so i t fiTii; suj^^fsEs lluit 

rti»'rt- is t (■ o;. -1 lo ttt hnili i uitlou^ly op r i m i ^. t u .i, I nt-sf. imi si i .ibo it finplov- 
op[>o r t tii: I t 1 t-K tor our ;;i iduii t es . 
, i r . » iit s»'i ui f I t-'.ii h In^ P>'.^, ' ' ■ 

{'.■ih<i[)s tnn.st fiu-oura^ IriK is ihr rindlri^', that i h*- .:t*olin»^ in enroilments 
>.,js ' y nearly m.it'hfd t ae iii^lin-' in « - ppo r t on i t i t s tor empluyment. Nearly 

) >t our K'. t'.-, in lO/'>-/f' Wt. I (■ .ih!-- to find teavfiln^ positions, a de- 

. 1 1 nr ot only about )(n !*^-'M-7:\ wliirh was rh»- mo:st tavorabie yH<«r for 

ftiip 1 oymr II t . 

(2) Kate ot tliosf who do not ^ iL'^^' • 

U is also s fDL-v'uit L'tuouraKiiU', to t intl that ttu- latt- ut Individuals 
who df> not find ttMitiln^; positions has nor rhan><od s i ^ri i f lean t ly over the 
v»'ars (onsldt red in r h i ^; stu( 

(i^ A}>i>. ox l:fi.ii t 1 V 1/i ol the Individuals in thiy KT'Mip J»m Ided against 
trailiiiu". A: > i.ii»'L-r or wore willing to fuiisidfr .tli-r alternatives 
so. h .IS »',tadua{<' school i>r m<itr prorrlsin^ jobs outside ot the profes- 
s 1 

Ill) Iim ikist Irt ,o:i»r ; r i.l t-m fai iny. i ml i v id ua 1 s who are pe r _s i st e . : : In their 
•tf. tts ti' lo. It. .1 ttsirhmK position appears to be thir ot bein^ tied 
to a partituiar ^',eow'i .phital ref'.iori. Apj' ro x ima t e 1 y i/\ of those who 
J id no t cwl e r t hr pro t ess i or iiid i i' at ed tlia t a t earh in>.' j>os 1 1 Ion was 



not I i.it;!.' i: r h>.- v'Ki'M'lii' ' ^" reside; 

i iv.s I t.aii ind'i.itt'd tt i trailiin^- j n wjs not .iv.jiitible 

.iiiy whtT . 

(liil A;'irox im.it .• 1 . H .ii rlw.i wi;,. J lu.t <■ rrr t M 'u'. I i lul .1 s.»l«uied 
j.M'Sltiuii ..['.kU ; >. ,) f I) ! i-s s i )n . Sixry [U-ivv-nt ol chis ...<mp t du \d 
lorjs wl.il wr,' .It l»-.j-.t i[>nsistt'n( with chrir li'V*-i c virdrion. 
Dt^spitf stidbJe rh.n)Ki"i i 'i empluyment Mppor t un i t i with:^n Ue .ejching 
prolessiini, tlii- »e jnd ot Ik f *Jesi r ip)t ive kj rai t e r i s t i r s » i '".u v 1 <}.. i 1 s 
wi«o do :.ot luidte teachinj< pusitiuns luivo not varied s ign i • m j»jr 1 y Jiross 
the years lonsidtred in rhis >lu(lv. 
( 3 ) ' « ' J X pus i t w > 11^ i n i t i . i 1 ly s e i^r r d 1 

Thr most d ijii our.j^i , .iiul perh«»ps most s i ^;n 1 1 i i- ant , tindin>; is l\\3t 
the pem-nt of i nd i v id.ia 1 ^1 who enter the profession i tir.ju^h " 'u I t i t u t e 
teachia^". "par aprof ess iona 1 " o; "p.irt-time t« Min>;" i-'les hiis im eased 
dramatically during the ye^irs » 'u, idtred in ;liis study. In 1969-/0, ')nly 
about \ IX entered thf pr(tN'ssion in one «)1 f .'.cse rules; by 147')-7b, rnis 
figure iiure lu J^X. Ttu' signituv nee >■! s findin^ is suy,^',ested by 

' tit' t ai t t 1 4h9- ;u ap;.rox iinat . - 1 . i w.. - t In t t h. , t-rir^ 1 i i-d in 

Student ir inn ''^ a ti t i c i t e firKlIiU', a tuli :t ^ i,r<» tn :M.'^it.ion 

loll. vying ^^raih: It i.M^ hy 1^ this nunher liad dr m^'J to less than 302. 

Thus if is nor prising Ln.ii v 1 1 t u.i . v all - tin r.idnates who volun- 

tarily i-.^nnaent ed on t lie (.irrenj job m.irket in oduiation wt*r'= higlOy friti- 
rai of the college nt hdurat ton lor pr -p.n i n^; too many t t at hers ot tor not 
doing everything possiljle to asi.ist graduates l.. iniding jobs. 
) {Jradua t t'_t'nr|^o 1 Iment ^» 1 

The Job market ^Iso seems *o have h.id .ui indirecC negative imp.irt on 
graduate enrollments at Michigan State. Nol only are there few.^; potential 



stuilftils i- ril r r 1 : , .'.'.s.KMi, hut I ri»- pri'toMti :> .t ^.r.nluvjtr r r tij i t s 

iMriuil .il Mi»lii>;.in r>t.it«' liiivirsitv h.i-, .ils»i .ji-. lita-d ili.rm^", tin- yv^rs 

1 oris idtTi'd in tins .iiuJv. It is 11k«'1v th.ii t ii i inn- » .in bv .it U'asl 

[j.irti.iiiv tr(..-.j t.) L\iK l.i. k i>; )ul' i -r t '.in 1 1 i i." . -i t Id^h- ^ .-D.^r i pi; n ,i 1 

a t «M s wh 1 . ti .Ml' .'»f I V I- ; ; , V M 1 » h I y'..i t) :> i . 1 1 . 

< ') ) 1 r.fj i V hlu.* 1 s wh(i liMvr i^u- t f.i. ti i nj;: ju i > • t- ^ ■, 1 1 >ii : 

Ai'i'i">^ i^-'- I'lv Vt i ll;»t',i> wlu-. rritfi thf Cf.uliMi^ pi Irs-..>-n l •> 

yii'iigan ^liMvi' wi;! i.ir r hr t.t.t i vtr M vi'.irs. Most ,<[ . hi'su wIkj K-.ive 

do '-.o iiurin>i thci tirs' t hrt* f vc-u s m ttM^hiti^:. . tu pi-r^ciu of ;:illvi- 

Ju.ils hi our samj'if who have Irt r thf ttr.ictijng proifssion varit's from a 

hi^h i>t 'July ahout lot t^r «r,i iu.i t: r i;; tu a low i.I .Uiout 17'/. for 

Kf<nJii.i t f in 1 9 7 - / f) TnL»s t .r t m iMv t-r r-i t r a:.ioiij' voting; , unl enu r eci 

tiMt hiTs in Ml ii;/;.iM is t a . tiiKiif t lutn l lui: f .)r m')r cxpt'- i t-iir'n: • imi hers, 

*^tir if.li,. li ,1- SLi>;^;i'sls that tfw^-r teAiht-rs ^it- U'avii)^', ihv i> : . I uss i uti 

t 

ti" raisf a Kimilv. Ccuiv t- r Sf 1 y , t H..' rvamber wlm Icavt- bt-cau .« tt-a. hing Joes 
iinr i^rovi.U' ku t t i . i ._■ nt y>-. .> aia 1 n > t uma ! (halU'n^.t- :.L'cause thi-y van 
rn)t Dht.iin a 1 ti i n^-, pusitiwii i t u- ir«'a whn^h r !, v sub s».'qui'nt 1 y niov.' 
i[)pt'a rs t 1 1 i m r r.t s iriv; . 



' f> 1 . ' ' I . 1 r t .■mj' t V,' . ■ Jt-t f m 1 1.. i i ! *u - r *. a : m k'' i I i > nit J i : t .-r ■ ,> rs i ii 
1 • >iii'. - r .1 .'uti»im.-s ■; r ;i« iiv.' pr»-;>ar itjiai prcj'.r ir'is . DutiMru' 'nvi'iiii-s 

in. I u.ic »Tnr 1 .)vm»-T.t ti i •, ( , • i . f , , -u.imi t . il f La ssi i lom t : irmati' a lui [ut f t-p t i (»ns 
c>t v.ir lous . har at t .-r 1 .t 1. '-ituri-'. ,>! i In- u [ ^ r i • I ua t . ■ p t i r am . S i w', r. i f i c a nt 
liiidltiKS in this r'K^ai.l in. Imli- t 'ir i 'liiiuinK: 



( 1 ) tr^y I r ^-ia Ml r.i > I u- . ■ 

(a) .1' >*t' !ini' in pi i <m;i m1 ^.'t.td'iir. , ••r.rtiiif' t ht- [Uotfssiun h.is tu'cn 
raus t '.J [ .im-i' I ■ I ■ ' ^ r lit' FT ro^" . In 1 MhV- /() .i [>[)i ...i t • i v 4 0? 

t hi l. iV ^ rri'jua t I ■ ■ nrt-.t .i t t- if h i tu: }h»m i • '> 1 1 ) 1 1 i ii^; ujtj.i t i * > n ; 

>■ r h1 >J.it I's o\ I ht H«x;i. , hi :>t, .nnl (»VrrstMs )i r » r ( .if'p • . )X i ; ^ > ' 

O'-l) . Mii;.. i Mil- si-ffTis t f'.it.i!l»'l ritf s I ^' n 1 I i 1 rinhrtior, 

number oi K IP -.tudt-iit.s wfiti w i f ,jl)ii-' tr s^ftiul ttit'it I ui.i i vt .ir 
program as intt-rn tiMchers. 
( h ) r ht' pert f lU i>t CIjTV. >^ r .idu.n t s win ^ irt- j Ij 1 t > > t t-.n h i nx'. ^h)s i t i i ms 

tol: giMtluai i (?ri is lnw(.'r th.M) truit inr uiu.ii t-s ot t tu' otht-r lotir 

yi yjwm^ ( apprt^x Im-i 1 1- 1 v "iOT versu s OS* for t . : . I S / r - /6 ) . Fu ■ i r , 

a hi>'.i,t'r prtipur t itiii .it those who liu t i nti l t-.n huiy, pusitioiis initially 
.j^siimt' the rolf ii( sulisritutt- or p.iri -limi- ttM. h«Ts. Thu only aho.a 
1/'* '1 l\\v JS' Cb' ^raclu.iles In oijr saniple were able to secure .i t. ill- 
time itM. Iwiiji posit 1 toll.winK x;r.iiUi,i i. i i>n . This I i ruling m.iy provide 
•'t : I : '1 ' fviilr.i. , of I he prohlrms eiu-ount --i rhi.se who .ire 

I •» p.ii . i( aLir , >-,r<iphi> i! »i i.i th.ir m.iriy t)I t [,i Chl^ ^r-JiiU- 

.it'-, ire I o;rn 1 f r f ..j t.^ sffklnv ).>h i' ' : tiisiii)' >'i-A. 
l.f'spil. till' t ',t hrt Ir.njitW dfiliiii I'l I h. ..•t-..r,t -t il" ri.i(lu.lt.-s 
who an- t f.l. f!^. p.is.^Kii--. t , , j 1 ui. , I , I . t . ^ t 1 o 1 1 , s ii p. ■ > . j s o I S t ef 1 

tii.it k',r .»i-oj .» f •> Kj\ this I ■ I im .III' t-.'i I • pt f ; > 1 1 I'll .\\\^' i ..ive ,i ^; r e.i I t'l 

four pt .1 ams . 
( '/ (Mass room f'er t • 't m.nu r 

{A) The '■r,i.,'ii;.te .ii>u Sapervi,o[ Surveys inelu'Sd tint >;-.'nerdl measures ot 
classroom per i t)rm,int e ; . 1 1 - r,i t i n^;s ot p.r turmance .o selected teaching 



•kill., - . t i ; . , r 
r 1 1 t n;.-. s . ' ; -uv.. . ' • 
OHM su r r , u»' r . . M '> , 
1 K" » ^ 1 ' »"t ! i t t . [ t 



''Ti' [) r ; I I ,jrT; . • , , , , : : 1 1 I . ; In i 

■ - I" ' ■ ; V. ;.f ■t> \ ..n ,: r ip; ■ ■ t f 

fl t ? s 1 ! I : . p,-i i , II n,ii: , 

( l> ) Mi;wr.'»'r. rwk' f i ; i. J i ;i >'. I t .■;[.; 1 c, . >;in.-i,i 
■^i.i; ■ At f . ' t 1 ni I » : 

Ml u 1 vcn r hi- ."(■(! M 1 oi: , u : pr • z i : ! 

V 1 M >: I .1 1 1 H); ' V \ ■ - , t I t r 1 '! 
i I 1 t t 1,' >.i iu> r . : , t lu: 'J t p h." ..-I 
lirr '.ill 1 ^ 1 1 . T I -n-., ,,r i h. 
• jr-:.- ■■ ; i .* t ^ 1 s ; r,.T ■ ■ • ■. 



'ipt* r V I ,. [ 



' t 1 ■ X p, { 1 r [i 



■ r . • ; t ' 



' r t ' , ■. r : 



; . , , I r ; t . 1 1 p i • r v 1 > ■ i { 
•u 1 1 1 irs ot t Ik--, t fir r«' 
: >■ UK-i ' '.I' I .1 r i St I V 1 1 y 



' -ir » . : < i .! s r inin p« r t or- 

• in h! ;., r i ! i i . . ■ ■ ■ 

^< 'W I r ■ 1 ■ . r r .1 1 t-s h unsv : * / 
'■'■if t ' ■ 1 ^ I . I f ck\ on t ill* 



1 1 r>tM ! > ■ , ( r ' r m. 



■ f . I J ■ . i I r ■, ■ ■ ■■ r i ■ 



{ ' •! ? .1 : .1.1 1 . . ■ I ; f . . ; ■.» ,1 ^ ■ 



r r hi- utlii-r 



r*'vi,'ws i ti till'. s« • n .n i sluv.-v. 



EKLC 



Ifit ur t liri.t t r I V , t In f t' n.is' |.»' si»'»r.t[ }> 1 .tus 1 1' I »• i-x p lari.J t i > m s tur i Uc 
tfiilure ut c fi 1 s study to Ji-mdnst rat »• s i i t i » a nl d 1 1 t ltlmu rs .tmi>«U' 
1^ r tilu.i I f s iji I livi' p r»'^'. r .irn-: on ^'iMU'rtl mr.isut»'S v>t < 1 .•>sr(Mnn r t »» rm*ince. 
It IS pos'.il.N-. lor »\.tm[)N'. ih.it il i ! f'l-r .lit ouCtomi's wff»' t • ■. i 1 i «: in v^ich 

K r .JHi , bii f r r ,('s I- . f i ! f • - rn u d i i p.it » »vi' r t i m !■ sui li i h . ! ? '.i' v h.io 
' i . 1 t 1 1 V d 1 s.t ['p< ,) ! rd t fii' t . -u- ! h I -Ml rvi'v w.js » ondui t v> I . It is -i 1 so 
pussihli' th.it tin* mtMsurc iM*d in thi. stutlv werr sirnplv nut srnsiiive 
v'KJu^h t(i Irit'it 1 ong- r .1 ny;i' tl i f" i . roiu <'s whnfi dn in : a» ; o^^ur. h\iitht'r 
rebeari h i. thviouslv r»'dt'd ti rt'si.lvr t unl 1 1 1 l i n^; t-xp 1. in.it i uns nt r his 
sor t . 

f'lTt v|'t i oiis u! wi-. . .js ti.i r .1. r i '.t 1 1 t^'Unrfs ul I imd.-r^r .rl 1 1 
V ^ ^ ^ ' 

(a) Tht* ^ I .j.i ij,i t I- suTv'i'v iiii I\idi\j two Kiiu'ral miMsurrs oi .ittilndt-s tnwatd 
t lu' student f :.u l\\uy, r- i iv\n i* - 1* m/i-I ut -v^-.r ».'i'rnt'n t with a scrio*. ,i{ 
St ,tt L-mtMit s r I' t 1 L'c t 1 ly, ' . 1 1 i s t .11 t Ion with student tccithiiiK" ard ratinj^s 
tit ' ■ i*> " . - nt r 1 hut 1 1 II t r t .id ( la ' r.i < n i riy; t ' > t ta- li ev c lopint'iit o t a 
st'tcttvi : ist "I tt-ailiiiv '.i'il., " '"■ >• two '.u os^ 1 1 l-s had n'liabillty 
. iJt't 1 ^ u-n t s . ■ ! . H' , Howcvt-r . . I •■ w.-r *- no St at i St i I- .1 J 1 V 

> 1 »■ 'M t . )i - 1 d 1 1 t r I ■[! , • , / r ■ uiii a t i^-v >. ; ( it. ■ t i ^ .• .)>',r ams on 

.l> I r . K t>vi I . : . I ; , : , , i I'h . i i. i ; v 1 1 ! o . i 1 .T t Vp 1 »" .i ! 1 V 

•. ! : ■ ; . d w I r t hi- 1 - 1 ' i.l. It T t'j . h ! fiy, t*x jM ■ r i r • n *■ Mid : < i I t t this 
f 1 oiM . Ii ,ti ! .■! d I I ' . ■ i" ! 1 rii ; 1 . ' ' 1 : ; , 1 1 .'Hi ( M'. ' ' ■ d *■ v i ■ I . . pmi' n t < . t 
t. ... !mm.' -.k i ; 1 

( h " i .rii'' ♦ V 1 d.' II- (■ . Iiowi'v f I , { li M t t I > I ;>. 1 11 1 s in I hi' 1, i ^' , itvcr ~ 

t . . and (KI'K ,'ri'>.tanis w«' i rnor*' ^ati.iicd wa I h tf.iMt si ndont ti\n:h- 
I n^ fxpct i (• ( h ,^.1 r t i ( i p.j nf \ in ( h* lUv'.'i I a r p r ii^; r.im . Idi i s 
f\/ ) d I'nt I' 1 n> 1 ndi". 'he t o I 1 ow i n^; 



yii All Imiu>.;Ii III.' Jitt,Tt;Mts M( iK-t st ,it ist i.al Iv s v.n i t ii .int , l lie 
mr.Hi l.'Vfl (M i.-sput^bf tn itt-ms on t hi- 'Vynt-r.il s.i r •. >; t t i .^ti 
with :,riiJrni t.'rhi;i>'," r>iihsk.ih is lt>w«-st (rruist ! .1 v « > r .j b 1 r ) f.«r 
til.' lJVcr^,.•.^^ .ni.i Kir' p ru v r .irn-^ .iml hi^^lu'st ti)r tin- K«.*k'.ul.ir proRram. 
(11, lf,rir uij - '.I ' : 1 St i. .1 i 1 V s 1 >,n ! : ii .nil i 1 t I 1 .ii'- rs in rt-spcnsi' 
|Mt t t-r IIS [ < six M . MS vh I . ii r rl! [ s,i l i s 1 . i. t . > m t u'i t f studfn'. 
r ,..»< i, i ;7 I , I u li'iit [ t ■ 1 w,i - .i;> iT; juv.ihU* t-duk .1 L i .ui.i I 
.'^pri i «MK . I , r.j r t 1. i III s in t hr Ovt-r sf.j s [> ri;g r.im respo piled 
T.u^.t t.jv.»rjhlv it> five tiu-sr .ix 1 1 i-rns ; p.i r t i ( i n t s ihe 
K- » . .ir }' 1 <'K ' rt'.^piMuit 1 ' f.ist ) .iV. » r.i t> 1 v t n t txi r d f t he i t ems . 
(Ill) iri.j'.j.it- ffir KIP, (ivcistjs, .iiid CHTK p ru^ r ,ims wf r » apt 

t . • :\,\kr t .1 V, >r tl) 1 «■ si .J L ftnt-nt re^ * i ^) 1 n^-, M^- ii' undo r aciua t pro- 
,;itrns i, r -It .fnriil r-nimcnf:," sr'tiii' c hi' survev; ^ rad ...i i f ^ 
(;| \ F.-i^ul.ii pi .'rjm w>^r < '..f t m.ikf unt .i vo rab 1 •* • >-in'.-n: . 

o t this t y pr . 

( 1 V ) Alt ti(ui|:lt [ hr iJ i t t ; . ^ , wr I ' ' , [ 't . .: \ • ' ' ■ i y. .11 I ) c in t , m»Mn 
L 1 r . ■ . . til. j I; : Um'iu !■ or s 1 1 ' tT.T ' . ■ d rvt ; "j'mt^iit 

u-r I r ; ; t:i , ; 1 r ►;'.!■! . r f , n r the , 11' ■...uriS ftu- tt^wost 

! > - r r ..■h. .1 1 . ■ f f f<»>'. .1 1 H pi . I :■: 
( V ) Mu'i r w t I «• s I 1 ' ' ■ ■ : ■ ; . i .'n. rs in i .-.p ui pit: ; , t m t u-t) 
i:<^n^ m:i t' i -.ii' . il. . P.;:! 1 :pain.s :;i ' ■' ' f pr^'^ram t»-)r 

t 1.. -.' i-trr. • I »'.. h J r.>', f > j)fr 1 »■ t i i -^un:- ■ ■ r • f .in' 1 r; t liienc e 

. u. ; .1, - V .• i . .i.ni.ntr . , ; t ^ . 1 [ i 1, 1 ; ; : : . , : : , rrni 1 ,1 L i :5 L r uc i ' 
,•.0.1 , - .1 till ■ t 1 1 . I v.i 1 1 1 t,' t h»' 1 1 I jH-r t ormjnf e . 

I'.irtii i[».iiit.s m t ht' itthiT tuur ;'r rfMrns rat l>I the i nf Itu-i^-- 1- -t 
stu'li-nl ItMihiiij', .it a lowt'r It . - i ot\ t hfse two IteJU'^. 



( V i ) '..I .1 ■ 'I . ' ■ i . •• r- 7,r . ':. ' . ■ . ' ■ ' . ' , . ! 1 "k- 1. '.ii|mtv i s. • ■. 

,irul otht-i .1 i<. i;i in tin- Ui -^..iii 'a . inllufn e 

T/fi r: he i r r i ; ■." x^i H' : i lass rtni."! t t*.ii tu - r s t h. m i ■ . t r ut- tor };r,<.< ; ; - 
cJti'S t»r {\j fi( ; wiJt })ri^>ir.ims . J n.i i v lUu.i 1 s iii iNis >:,r(n, ^»rt' 
.il-yo I ru' tn.jsl : ;-uiKf t .i''ur.ibl »• st .i t tint n I ^ .ih' ii t i univ^-r- 

siiv I .)/jrtJ ii.u i.f • in t lit' "'.fru-r.jl (.'.>•.. nts" --.t > r >t the ijiirvfv. 

(A) Pt-rsiiiK'l t r,* I. c f r 1 St s : 

(h ) Students .ire mi) re or iess ,i ; t' i c r a r i 1 y .issl^ruci t> Ihrv- ot ! i* prti^;rams 
ft>ns i de re>.l in this study. Tin.- twn t-Xi fp i iuii s c Iht- t I !' jnd Ovorst-as 
f'ro^-rjins. This study f)r;>vidt*s «*vid>.'rnf tli.it tht-se twti jiroj^rams attrart 
diMerent types of stu it'nfs. I r ^'t* iifr.i 1 , pa r t i t i pun t s in the Overseas 
pro^;r am appear to hr muri* ■ .• It* • lul mo re w i 1 I i to ciins i der a 1 1 er na- 
llvfs ti) ie.ii.fiitiK tliaii is trut* lur [ki r t i t i pant s in the KIP prn>^ram. 
Consider t fu- lullowiriK: 

fi) (.)ver ^UZ i>t the Overst-.i?. j^iaduates who did ii»Jt enter the teaching 
;, rof t*ss i on dei idetl a^MtisL te.jthin^', a a r.jretT or Weri- willing 
t . > I. . ifis i »le r ht*r a 1 t t*rna t i ves sin fi .is r adua t e s*" hon 1 o r more 

>'ra<lu.itt I tifvl<r-: .It- ;)! tlifs-- itirt't' s t 1 1 emt*tu s th»'ir reasoti 
'-r not j'tit»:iiu'. tNf M '>j !Mii : , ■' ,,i t fu IIP 1. 1 dn 1 1 , ■ ^ indi- 

at L'd tli.ir .1 te.iihiiv' I'ti.Uion va. lu.! availahle in t hf ^'.iHiK^.^ph- 
i ' i 1 ar f.i I n wti i t n-. Iiopi^] : , > t j !«■ . 
f'*' '"^1' •'' f • if idii iH'v^ cad:' , t i rm de. i^, t>. sr.- t te.; h i nj.; 

i'-'''^' pr i^r the tinn' thi'v 'tidrj\t tau^'.ht; onlv ')/' ut the 

()v«'rseas j'radtiati-s liad niade this dfttslv)n [)y this ttnu-, 



(iii) Alth.)ii^',h the dUft-renct' is run st .1 1 i st ic.i 1 1 y s i « n j t icant . 84Z of 
t hi' KIP j4 r.i iiu.it OS uhl' entere'-l the teaching; piuf fssion are still 
tf.irhinKi only 707. of t li*.' uvorseris graduati's who entered the 
pr o| es s ion ,1 r *• still t fa*^' hi . 
(b) Graduate enrollment patterns dlso reveal some interesting dlfferer.ces 
.tfTii'iig pro>;ram.s . Thest' int-'liidi': 

(1) Cr.icluates; at the Regu l.ir pri>)<rrim .jre most <ipt t ti have completed 
mo re t han ^8 ^r.idLi<ite credits, 
(ii) Cradiidtes of the ChlE program ar^ most apt to have completed a 
si.jble proportion of their Kraduate rredits at Michigan State; 
KT.idii.ites of the Ovfrse.is program are least apt to have done 
r iSL i)t tlieir ^r-idiiate work here. 
In hritM, aUluugh this stu^iy t.iiled 10 prtJVlde evidence that the five 
jjreparatlon programs h^we a d i f f erer-t ia 1 long-range Impact on classroom 
perl tumaiu e , it did provide evidence of significant differences In employment 
histc»ries, specif if .ittitudes t w/ird ch.i r^r t er 1 st 1 c features of the student 
ten hi [i)^, ex per U' rue, ^'.i .idti.i t e enrol Irni ,: patterns, urA personal characteris- 
^ Us. ^t\o>-A'^ N4^\o vU'v^.v\i v'n\vT ^,-nf lYnj two opi Vonal programs. 

- At I i : U' . M 1 owa r^J Qm r i r i^s^t i_c KeaJ^ u > es of 

U H • iL^d el <^^J} 1 niL.^5£^_r 1*^ n ' ~ 

'u'vit.il ot I t eq ,M. r III' ^' r .111' : I '« " si r VfV wt . e -lesigii-'d t(^ provide 

-•:(,' t 1: 1 : 5^1 T^.,'. ' : :V : : ' .l; . v w: ... ij ; *i i ». 1 1- 1 ifi'p 1 eu/t-it t .1 L ion o( c he 
s tijilt'iu t iMch 1 tiK ixpe r I <';k r . Mgn 1 1 ; ^ ! 1 » ii^',s In 1 1» i s genera 1 area 

1 ni 1 1 i«le ' 
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(1) Iti the Judgement of bot'» ^rridu^Jtes aivi their suptrv i s.>rs , student toarh- 
ing and Interactions with col leagues reprtsi nt the two must important 
general influences on one'n performance as a tljssrooni ' :^^r. Both 

• re seen as nort; influential than ^.raduate eduvari in . . service 

prograas in the schools, undergraduate r„t-tfu)ds - . »''i.r under- 

graduate education coor;^s This rank .^'it-r docii .i'. ..il.'t-r .it rnss 
programs or years However, thure is a sig .it leant dirtn t relat iotishlp 
between the p influence of graduate education ^ rses on unc*s 

classrooo per i. .d years of experience a clasiruom teacher. 

(2) There is a si^ relationship between the size (small, medium, 
large student population) and location (urban, Huborban, rural) of the 
school in tfhich on<^ student teaches aiui ^ '»e size and location oi the 
school in which oqe in Initially employcd. 

(3) In the Judgenent o our gradoaces, the opportunity to teach at more than 
one grade level or s\. ec t area ij> more valuable than any other charac- 
teristic feature ot th student ceacning experience. Ot lier features, in 
descending order ot perc Ived value, include observations in other cla«s- 
rooms , written mid t ere eva lu.^ : < ons , scheduled seminars, and the student 
teaching handbook. Further, approximately 1 / 4 tiur student teaching 
programs do not prcjvide the opportunity to ted' -\i more ttian <M\e level, 
written midterm evaluations, or use of the student teaching handbook. 

(4) In the Judgement of our graduated, eapervising teachers have a moderate 
influence on one's performance as a classruin ttMLher; cluster ronsul- 
tants or college supervisors, oclier teachers in the school in which one 
stude.it t eac hea . and ot he r st udent t cai her s have a limit ed inf luence; 
and the principal of the school in wliich one student teaches has the 
least Influence of individuals associated with student teaching. 

r I 



" f i rm t! iM I ^. i wti c i> si*fk .1 
1 >/ . ipprux im.it i l v' maki* 

. s< ' pt' r .-nt .1 >^i's d»> vij r v di r os s 
•is t He v»Mrs l on^idtM J in this 



(S) Althou>^ti 80^ oiii iJii.it c;; 1 . ». .'i:i>; (u work with :,Cudt'!U tt'dther 

•rum M,S.ii., .mly aU'ut \ / W'>u : bv -illitJi; t' vi'tk ..• '■ -•. if r- . 
r ud fii I t e.ii fu'T pel .1* <'iiem i I ve.i . 
( 6^ Appr ox i nia t e 1 y JO?, u t j r ^; r udtMit - n j k 

t t'.K ri I njc, pi) s 1 1 1 ' < n" p i 1 • ■ 1 [ . > s t ud t'li r 

' .'jejiNi.MJ during student t im, hi: 

merit alter y t ude [i c t im. til 11^ . A 1 1 lum^ 

p r I y. r ams , they ti.iv t- r ema i nt'd i nr^ s t an i 

study . 

(?) Only abuut ! / ) ot the i nil i v Idu a ! . in* lu.itd .n this sampl - ,ave completed 
J'> dt mure Kraduate i r«'ii U s . This tl^-.urt uig»'j from a hi^ t approxi- 
matt ly tur graduates in l9f»S--7U and 1*71-72 a luw approximately 

t.r ,^..~Jo j^rad. 'tt's. Kurttu-r, > nix ima t e 1 v ."'/'J of nur vi»aduates 
havr « i>mp le* ed It ss : t i ."-^ ,w [h-it ^r,i:.,i;.- .i.dltsat M i ( M^^a n S t a t e . 

(8) Tea. hers and t iu : : . -"v i -in t s pe:rt'ivc ,^ ti the CRTK ),u-pcrlc teaching 
skills wliieh were . 1 t i-ii in this survey .is " impu 1 1 a nt " t > '\rurlal" to 
sui I »' s s 1 iJ t eac fi 1 . 

(^) Dverail li-vels ..1 pi- r t . > rmaiu e su^^-.es t .-d hv super 1 s i ng tea, her rumitJents 
i>ii StuJi'iit Teailiiiijc ke[»^uts h.iV-- Odt diltvred significantly across the 
years > 1 progr.jms . .id^Ti-d in this study. However, ta*' vo; !r:ttons 
bet ;een ' hese 1 a t i ng ^ and other m.-asuii-s ot classroom performanLc are 
very low. Tfia:. se 1 1 - ra t 1 ngs , supeivisiiig traihei r.itiiigs, asiii supervisor 
latiiigs dti ivH ,t,;n.ai [ • providr fd^-.nly <<irr?'lated measures uf c U,'.i?.r jofi: 
per t tirmanc e . 

(10) Several graduates priivlticd su>;gest. lotis \ Improving the te<H-her educa- 
tion currU.ulum .n the "Cineral Comments" seciiun of the Survey. The 

</ 



most I n-qufiit suKK*^^ t itjus nu luJe: pr«)viJf mure < l.issroom I'X posu tl- , 
p«jrt ii ul.irlv Jurinfe t ht- f.irlv st.iKfs ol t ht- [iri'gr.jm; impr()vi' plav:em<*nt 
prcH eduTL'h Juriri^ btjUent tiMrhiuK bv murt- varc'liillv bC fL-L-n i t.*ither 
supervising, tL'.nhiTb or student teaihers; oft it more varied experiences 
dur i s t ud f ni r l a* hi nv i i^'i>i i p t im . hi-r w i t li skills i n r<* 1 at i tu 
admi nis t r.K urs, .»U1e.'i, or parents; do • hfttL-r job ot Luun;.i-ling teactier 
t. *'r t i ! u J t j '.>fi I .Hid ida t fb ; and, pr^wult- soirif support during t hi' first year 
o 1 t eac h i n^; . 



Tht' d.itj reviewed in this repor ^ pport a host ot specific and (general 
conr lus ions . They provide substant .■, support for each ot the following 
genera 1 reconaendat i ons ■' 

(1) Th^ wealth of information di. ' -d bv this stiidv y'Hk' ^^(^f^'^ even the nost 
optimistic e>['ectat ions o| luthors. U Is therefore readily apparent 

that Hlc h l^an Stat e shou ld jct compreh ens i ve and syste ma tic follov-up 

s t ud I e s n f ^ r j « j u a^ t e s and their supervisors. Such studies should feature: 
(t) the early ident i f *i .* n of members of the sample In or tier co avoid 
the horrendous probler ot lotatiiU', turrcnt advjresses, increase the 
r.in.t' ot .ivail.ible i n t o r n^i I i on , j :id tslablish meaii Inrt ul dialogue with 
VI .1 I es nn snmethiiu: t)t her th-m a hit ur miss basis. 
(11) lilt vit;ws jr,*t >hs.-r v.i r ii>:v. .is v'«- 1 * ;s surveys. ( !iu^',^est ions for 
1 1 enib which sliou 1 U be i ar Itjdctl in the next sti r ve y ate presen t ed in 
ch.irt F- 1 ot Appendix h.) 
(iii) Tlie turrruil a ss i ^'.nmen t ot one or more memhei s c.l lUe faculty to this 

projei t. » . ae ener^*iL*s reqoirc'd to complete this ftjrvey far exceeded 
f h»* fxpec tat ions of ihe .luthors and others iSaociated with the project-] 



- Lieiie r 4 1 Rei onunendat ions - 




it .1 nil i n j_h i_ il I- vl-^ I J >£fn r jnj imp 1 t-'J^yri t jj . • : i ot mea ningf ul programs 

tvT bubsi Uuj^v _tt'drhL^rs, The s ign i f ic.i n t decline in enip iu/mfnt opportuni- 
tles t^r EIP ^railu.iieii whiell p.irallels the decline in Incirn positions and 
the dr-^in..*ciL irurcase In the number individuals who enter teaching as 
sub-'>t i tut f s pr«>'Vides ..njpl»' evidence l-^ the 1 1 ak between "intern" experi- 
eiu trii .ind -anp 1 oymen t ;>;)»)r r un i t i es . To tlie extent th.it we can develop 
and iccpl^j-ment f ompr e lie iis ? v e b-ytMr progr.iins, wt* i 1 iu>: only provide more 
compleCo <ind tat'.irii n^I i, ' tr.*ii' m»' , wl' will also enhiince i\^e employment 
opport lini t les i)t our v.r.iji. 

li . u Lid t 5 t . ; L- I ..'d 1 J ha r v.. me t e r of suj e e s s , it ii^ r 1 ea r t ha f 

_t't f}^S^^S^~ - J _V|je ..1."-^.l-.t t-jf -'-'^-^.^^A'^ pj'Oj^ rams or to develop new 
P- L^JiZi'^-^-J^llii^^ii o-^nt en [ r j c e J i_r s t_ jind J^o^r t?nio s t cjji t he field- b a s ed c omp o - 
nt'iic . It is ubvi,)us ti")m this arid numerous other ytudies that graduates 
perreivt? the "student teji hln^" experience 't^ tar more ii-.f luent ia 1 than 
.*nv t)i UiL- I out sc wirlc rt-juired for r er i i t 1 [ i i.n . [has inipr-. .'t'-ient s in 
this ph^ise i>I the pr(>v;r,tm .iru tni're .ipt to pmnjot*-' favorable altitudes tUan 
» orr L'spnn«1lnK i mpri>vement s in t tie ^ i >ii »■ s t-wor k components. i >ence from 

t h< S v,t >i I V r,U^;^;L'bI S t [l it 

(i) tl.«Ti' sh^'ulJ hi' j;rtMter > !.t^.^i'M>m expo^.ui«-, pirtuu ifiv <iur.ng r:>*? 

f.irlv pti.isrs i>! [)\v ;)ri>v;r.Am . 
iW ^ »«■ i.l-t-.,i Si-J » yi'rr iriu sh. iil>t |c n>ort' V.irU'iJ shoiiM j'wjys 

111', liidf * Ut- 'I'; ' T ■ I •• ru t'hscr\'«' .mJ U,'ii,h .it rr.v.: <■ t li.in ont- gr.}-'- 

ii) Crt'.iter .utcr>ti.ui shoulvj ht- iven t>> the plact-mL'tu of stud ems in 

8Lh"ois, inc 1 ud i tiv'. 5 hi- i ind liir.tti^.in cjf '^*fH>olii as well .is t:;. lin- 
ing .irnl lev«'l >>! ■ 1 1 ment t>f supervising; te.ii hers. 



(iv> h'^cU priiK;r.in-. shnuld • seiibltlvf tu the fart tWnt onlv ..hovit 1/A n» 
all teachers would be willing t ' work with fTK)rf th.in one student 
teacher pet aiademic year. 
(A) The clear difference in pi-r^iijnal i liarut 1 1- r i s t 1 1 ut thusi- whu i* lei ted to 
enroll In thi EIP ^nd overs*'aS p.iigr.imi^ Ita.s -j i.urrNi' oi iutriKuinj^ imitli- 
cutions, p.irt ii ular ly at Mifhi^an Stati- which is r omni 1 1 1 ed u. t hi- lunct-pt 
of offering; alternative tiMctier p- .ratitm ptv.^rams- MunmaUv. : ue pre- 
llTiliiaiy finJiiigb o\ this study it tha^ this an-a shmilf' serve as the 

lijcua of further ri^si-ar^h. M h an an.ilysls did reveal that difK'rent 
programs do. in t at t , attract different tvp.' ui studentii, it miKht he 
possible to provide mciniti^ful matrhos bet wet:. • grains and stadents. The 
type of student a given program attracts might al n ied as a measure 

of program ef f ei- 1 iv t^ness . Thfse and oth-r possiDiiit es sug^^ost that this 
<area should rti-'ive further attentiun in tuturt' efforts to ■ luatp teacher 
preparation programs. 

There are siwt ral Mttier specil i-; and >> 'neral ^elusions sug^;ested by the 
Jata from this .tadv. It is r he deli he rate intent ot 'Me authors that each 
reader will rea(-h his/hei own rimelusiuns when reviewing tfie results presecUed 
ia ea^liei sections. We itUer only the caution that saiapHn^ and otht/? limita- 
tions i fiNef erit i n t lie s tud v sevcrt- 1 v r »'st r ic t i lie gener,i 1 ii^atii 1 i t v of vach 
analysis. Ttius the JtndmKs shooKi tiot be viewed as pre* if^e or delinitive 
desc r i pt i ivos - Rather each sliouiil b. tr^Mted in probabilistic tfrin-. and should 
ser-we as a stimulus disiussi.ui .imMUK all wht) havi- a slake in t eai h«'r prep- 
fi: . '>n programs . 
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Hull A'l r,ilfuJ,»r lUt' I ii i I r< t joi'. Ij.ki 

F.ilJ, |4/fi tltro.j^fi •;ijmrni i , P> / / - 

Ui'Velupmt'nt i,r (]u.«'sl ii)rin.i 1 rt's .»nd st- 1 t i dh .-I ^-l ailuMtc bamplt-. 

KjU . IW// - 

M«-nt i t iiM t i cm ut mi^st promising.; .irJd rt-ssi-s nsjn>; ^1.S,^. Alumni 
Assoii.Hii.n tilfs, tudtr^t Ir.iiiunr, 1 i J e.s , .juJ M.^>.U.. stvahnt 

Grad^iJtf qufst iunnuirt's .irul 1 { -add rfssed retjn.i envt 1 ojit-s were 
mailed on Ufrember lOlU. 

January, 1978 ~ 

(a) Rc^p lai I'ment s wtTi- randunnly *i e 1 1' c t ed fur Lhcvsi- qui^sr iv»iJn£i 1 res 
which were reiurned! witli no t o rw<i rd i n g acid r tbses , Thest: indi- • 
viduuils wert sent t\\v v.riKin.,1 packer: of m.j t er i.ii I s . 

(b) Gr.idu.ites in t hf initii.il sample who Jtimd not compleri-d ihc 
qufst iunn.i ires wt-rv sent a st-tond p;i, ket which contiianed >i 
ri-mindt-r Irtrer siv;nitl by an individ„ial in the (:i»lle>?e who might 
bi' recognized by the Kf-iduate ,ind :i second rcjpy o! the question- 

i ro . 

(t:) Thi' iniiLjl ^roup of supervisor j;urvi-ys and sel I -addressed re- 
turn unvvlopes weri' mailed mi January Id. Supervisors who were 
identitic'd .^tter that. date received the packets in mid-Februairy . 

M;*r..h, 197« - 

A second p.vrkft of maierial., was sent to those st.pervisors who had - 
not returned t he initial qut^st ii>nn.i i re . 

April, 19/8 - 

Col let t ion ut data was I erm incited as of April 30th. Returns re- 
ceived ,j/ter that date were not included in the analvbis. 

Nay- June, 19 7H - 

bat.i analysis was rompl.-ted u.', i n^ ti.mpater programH included in the 



1(1 



Tub I e A-1: Number of Gr aJu^te .in J Super visi)r ^ueji t ai^tum i rt-s 
tfhl i'h Wer<.> Recurned for tUicli Cel 1 in t he S;inij> I i n ^ 
Mdtr ix 



I r^utc: The r.K ios reported in tMth cell reprebent the number 
; i»f quest iunnd Iri'ii rfturn#'d diviJed by tht* number <>t burveys 
! wh U- h were su<'C essf u I 1 y ma i I ed , 



VEARS ''KO'='<AMS 
^V^Reiiul.ir 


FIP 


Cluster 


Overseas 


CBTE 


YFAR TOTALS 


Population N 


.2 , 36 7 


T 

230 


l?l 


72 




2,790 


^r.idua tfS 


30/57 


26/56 


29/55 


25/46 




110/214 


superv ls».»rs 


8/15 


16/16 

— ' 


12/14 


17/17 




53/62 


HIJzJl 














Population H 


1, 17<. 


265 


1,216 


72 




2, 727 


graduatHS 


2A/58 


24/53 


30/57 


n/5.' 




111/220 


s.aperv J .-, ^ rs 


12/16 


11/13 


18/21 


18/ 19 




59/69 


19 74^71 




, 1 











Population N 


808 


150 


4 38 


71 


176 


1,64 3 


j'rcjduaces 


26/55 


34/59 


36/56 


24/52 


33/55 


15 3/277 


^aupetrv isorB 


13/1 J 

. 1 


10/15 

, J 


14/18 


8/8 


>1/13 


• 56/67 


19 73- 7jfe 














Populat Ion N 


86) 


180 


383 


61 


183 


1,670 


Kradij.ateS 


28/57 


2 5/56 


36/58 


46/57 


27/55 


162/283 


sui»erv Isors 


13/16 


12/12 


13/15 


15/19 


7/9 


hO/71 


PkOdRAM 
TOTALS 


5,212 

108/227 

46/60 


825 
• 

109/224 
49/56 


2, 158 

131/226 

57/68 


2 76 

128/207 
58/63 


359 

60/110 
18/22 


8,H30 

1 53^/994 - 
i 53.82 
228/269 » 
84. 8X 



I'L 



Tabic 


A-2: 


Levfl of Student Teaching by Programs 








Spec ial 


Lowe r 


Up po r 


Middle/ 


Senior 




N 


Kduc. 




El em . 


Jr. High 


High 


KeKular 


107 




17.82! 




17. 8Z 


43.05; 


KIP 


109 


/. 3% 




2 7. 57. 


9.2% 




Cluster 


131 


3, n 


21 .42 


9,25: 


22.9% 


43. 5t 


Overseas 


1:7 


12.6% 


33. 17. 


I l.OZ 


13. 4Z 


29.92 


CBTE 


39 


1.77 


25,41 


2T. 7: 


33.93: 


15.32 



TOTAL 5J3 6.9Z 31. OZ 15. 9Z 18. OZ 
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APPENDIX B 
SUPPLEMENTARY ANALYSES 
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Table B- 1 ; ^'yr<yi\t of r.r.>JiMtt\s Stru rlnx a Fu U-Tlme 

Jt'iu^hj nt^_Pos i t ion b y Lvve 1 of St ud<;n t Teac hlng 



Level uf Srudt-nt TtM. hlng 


_N 


Ful 1-TlJoe T 


Spt*r la 1 KduL.it Inn 


\\ 


61.6: 


U>wrr Eleineut.iry 


1 m 




Upper Element dry 


6b 


71. 2Z 


Middle School 


ftS 


78. 5Z 


High Schuol 


104 


62. 5Z 



Chi-squarc - 2.96 (4 df) N.G. 



'^^^^'^ jnt ^nal Mobility of Teachers 



(For those who still hold a teaching position) In 
how m^ny schools have you worked? 



Vears 



1969-70 (n-66) 
19?l-;2 (n-.b4) 
19M-75 (n-78) 
1975"7b (n-'89) 



Number of Schools: 



Onfr 


Two 


Three 


101 


44Z 


26Z 


38Z 


22Z 


41Z 


59Z 


22Z 


19Z 


65Z 


21Z 


12Z 



statistical 

- Chi-aquare df al ^^nlflcance 



HroKr.im Effect 


n 


45 


12 


N,S. 


Year Effect 


37 


50 


9 


p<;;' ,001 



Table 



U A nd lysis • '_J^ne^jj_jjaU^s^ on With 
Tearhlng^ Subscdlg (N-5l^), 



Scale: 



strongly agree 
agree 



s.t ronnly dlsanrue 



The Seven Itea Scdle 



Mean 



Student teachinjt was an enjoyable I * 

^ educational experience 

Hy student teaching experience 
provided a practical and useful 

- preparation for teachlnR. 

t would recoBMend my student teach- 
ing experience to any under- 
graduate preparing to enter the 
_ teaching profession. 



.60 



Hy student teaching program was 
responsive to recoiusendatlons 
of participating classroom 
_ teachers and students. 
I wss encouraged throughout stu- 
dent teaching to develop ay own 
- unique style of teaching. 
Hy supervising teacher(s) provided 
frequent and/or valuable feed- 
back regarding ny lesson plans 
^ and c lassrooa performance 



.89 



I felt free to discuss ny progress 

and problems with ay super- 
_ _vlslnf^ teacher (s). " 



.96 



.87 



.^6 



St Jii.i.irJ 
Di'v Ijt ion 



Vro 
(iit 



. 7 16 



. 74 3 



,H18 



.679 



.84 / 



.882 



.806 



P ' 



.05 
.01 



r jrn:j 



13, 20 



27.90** 



29.90* 



19.67 



20.27 



U. 70 



Related Iteos Not Included In the Srale: 



I believe my presence as j student itMch- 
er contributed to the uevdupment of j 
l>etter educational experience for the 
students enrolled in my supervUlnR 
t^acher*s classroom . 



Hy (clinical consul tani /cu 1 leKe coor- 
<*1nator> provided frequent . jnd/or 
valuable feedback regard itiK my lesson 
B lans and classroom perf ormanre. 
1 felt free to discuss ray progress and 
proble«a with my (clinical consultant/ 
£ gllege coordinator). 



Standard 
Deviat Ion 



I .28 



1.07 



.655 



,9 J/. 



.906 



'^hl-squares 
Programs 
(df « 12) 



12.63 



22. 72=* 



35. 12** 



TT 



knowli'cl^;*. (.r skill In your" rV^iss'riM.m'' 

- uutst ;in<l Irk (»<>|) JOI „( i j tearhers) I 

Oil-squar<fi 



Standard Year ProRram 

Mean ^ hev IJUjj^j* (d£- 9 ) ( d f - 1 2 ) 



Knowled^.e of edurAtlon<il 
_t htM > r .ijid gr a c M t e 

Knowledge .>f ,sub)erc 
mat ter • 

Ability to establish 

priu.L JSlii Jl u ■ 1 e n t « 
Ability tti coomunit .ite with 
l:^ rfMn a nd_(n h e r ted c herd 

Ability to formulate in- 
structional goals and 
_ QfaJgf tivea 


J . S2 

.8 S _ 

J>8^ 

1.27 


. 715 


12.89 


10.25 




.fi50 

^_,U2 

i 

_ . 74 S 

. 721 


12.28 


10.86 




5.98 


U.93 


6.97 


7.54 




7.08 


8. AS 




Ability to provide a wide 
variety of in»t ruct lon.ij 
strategies and nwteriala 


I. 11 


.791 


4.62 


U.S6 




Abilit y to collect and 
int«»rpret d.ita rei^.irding 
student noeds and 
achievemeni 


I. 38 


. 7S4 


7.60 


5.58 


Ability to maintain active 
student part tripat ion in 


i .08 


. 761 


5.29 


5.9A 


Ability to recOKnize and 
deal effertively with 
problems in student 

_ d i nr ipl inc 


1. IS 


.86? 


8. 72 


13.88 


Ability to iis«. vftortlve 
qui-st if>nin>^ rtn.J inter- 
action (iM-hniques in the 
r laflsfoom 


n 

\.?\ 


. 749 


7.88 


13.57 


Ability to evalii.ite on»»'s 

own i-Lassrooin and ^^onoral 
— Pl'^jj'A'*.!? r f o r 01.1 n c e 


1.09 


. 746 


4.64 


17.63 



*deletcd from subsrale 



la. 



!CK) 



Table B-5: Ueta Ana lysl a ; Contr ibutions of Student Te^chln^ to 
Skill Developwient Subacale (N-1B8) 



Scale: To what exteat did your student teaching experience 

promote the development of this skill? 

0 - stronK Influence 2 • li»ltvd Influenre 

1 • ■oderate influence 3 - little or no Influence 



Chi-Squarea 
Standard Ycara ProKraois 

Mean* Deviations (^f'V ^^{'^^) 



Knowledge of educational 
theory and practice 


1.54 


,921 


18,62* 


15.58 


Knowledg* of subject matter 


1. 20 


.918 


10,96 


6.94 


Abllit)* to' establish rapport 
with ^tudents 


.83 


.826 


12. 31 


16.40 


Ability to cott0unlcate with 
parents and other teachers 


1.41 


,946 


11.41 


B. 14 


Ability^ to formilatc in* 
■true clonal goals and 
objectives 


1.26 


.925 


20. 27* 


20.89* 


Ability Co provide a wide 
variety' of Instructional 
strategies and Materials 


1.26 


.927 


12.16 


19.67 


Ability to collect and 
interpret data regsrding 
student needs and achieve- 
■ent 


1.73 


.884 


10.27 


13. 19 


Abillcy to BMinCain active 
student participation In 
clasaroos taaka 


1.09 


.876 


15. 16 


10.05 


Abillcy to recognize and 
deal effectively with 
probleiu in student 
d Isc Ipl ine 


1. 18 


1.005 


17.98* 


10,37 


Abillcy to use Affective 
questioning and Interaction 
techniques In the classrooa 


1.26 


.911 


18.41*. 


18.34 


AblHcy to evaluate one'a own 
clsssrooa and general 
professlonik^l perfomance 


I. 18 


.926 


25.67** 


20 . 54* 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 
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Table B-6: j?nLJ^{ljijLy-g_i=^ L Sup ervisor Ratlni^a of Skill 
F erformanct.' Subacale (N-219) 



Scale: How would you rate KhiB teacher's ability to 

apply this knowledge or skill in the classroom? 

0 - outstanding (top lOZ of all teachers) 

1 • strong (top 252 of all teachers) 

2 • above average 

3 ■ below average 



Chl-Squares : 
Standard programs 
Means Deviations (df*12) 



Knowledge of educatloaal theory! 
and practice i 


1.15 


1 

.770 


I 

10.74 


Knowledge of subject matter* 


.84 


.768 


4.60 


Ability to establish rapport 
with students 


. 73 


. 785 


5.58 : 


Ability to coBBBUiiicate with 
parents and other teachers 


.99 


.829 


10.41 


Ability to foriiulate instruc- 
tional goals and objectives 


I. 10 


.811 


15.47 


Ability to provide a wide 
variety of instructional 
strategies and materials 


1.03 


.783 


14.20 


Ability to collect and inter- 
pret data regarding student 
needs and achievement 


1. 21 


.851 


5.80 


Ability to maintain active 
student participation in 
classroom tasks 


.93 


.765 


11.91 


Ability to recognize and deal 
effectively with problems 
in student discipline 


1.03 


.861 


8.88 


Ability to use effective ques- 
tioning and interaction 
techniques in the classroom 


1.11 


.804 


11.04 


Ability to evaluate one's own 
classroom and general 
professional performance 


1.15 


.821 


6.53 



Deleted from subscale 



2v 



Table B-7: Item Analysis; Supervisor Ratings of CoMnltment 
to Teaching Subscale (n-2U) 



Scale: The Teacher whose name appears above... 

0 " strongly agree 2 - disagree 

1 - agree 3 - strongly disagree 



Chi-Squares 
Standard Programs 
Meana Deviations (df»l2) 



Eacablishes cooperative relationa 
with colleagues and various sup- 
port pereonncl ip the building 


.51 


.597 


14. A5 


Is receptive to "proalsing" new 
Ideas or approachee to teaching 


.55 


.595 


7.6A 


Haintains appropriate profes- 
sioaal conduct and appearance 


.53 


.596 


A. 53 


Actively part icipa tea in various 
in<>service activities such as 
workahops and teacher cowittees 


.66 


.667 


12.92 


kMtvmmm a leadership role within 
the inforaal social structure of 
the school 


.9A 


.718 


12.00 


Is resourceful In creating and 
using available instructional 
materials 


.57 


.623 


8.79 


Coapletea profeasional assign- 

«ents and responsibilities in 

a competent and dependable Banner 


.A6 


.571 


5.68 
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Table B - 8 : Tj u- J^nj I uo n t v o f Sup ervtslnB^ Teac hers on 
One's Classroom Organization and Style of 
Teaching ; 



To wh*jt extent Is your classroom organization and style 
of reaching similar to that of the teacher(s) who super- 
vised your student teaching experience? 



Scale: 



0 - very similar 

1 = similar 



somewhat dissimilar 
little or no similarity 



Year 



Program 



Mean Ratings 







Regular 


EIP 


Cluster 


Overseas 


CBTE 


TOTAL 








(n*86) 


(n-104) 


(n-100 


(n.28) 


1969-70 


(n-100) 


1 .68 


1.12 


1.64 


2.35 




1.68 


1971-72 


(n-97) 


1.86 


1.95 


1.60 


1.13 




1.61 


1974-75 


(n-llO) 


1. 37 


1.28 


1.66 


1.87 


1.74 


1.59 


1973-76 


(n-lOl) 


1.42 


1. 13 


1.44 


1.55 


1.67 


1.45 


TOTAL 




1.64 


1.38 


1.59 


1.66 


1.71 





statistical 



Chl-square 


dr. 


significance 


Program Effect 


8.40 


12 


N.S. 


Year Effect 


8.81 


9 


N.S. 
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Table B-9: Willingness Co Supervise Student 
Teachers from HSU 



Imagine chsc MSU has an active scudc^nc teaching 
program In your dlscrlcc. How many acudenc 
Ceachers would you be willing to aupervlse each 
year? (N-395) 



Total I 
Reaponaes 



none 




18. 2Z 




one 




57. 2Z 




two 




18. 7Z 




three or more 












Statistical 




Chl~square 




Significance 


Year Effects 


7.U 




N.S. 



APPENDIX C 



fcXAMPLKS OF "GENERAL COMMENTS" 
PROVIDED BY GRADUATES AND THEIR SUPERVISORS 



l! 
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Ch^iTt C-1: A R e p r ea t a t 1 v i.' S amp I e o f ComnK'n t b .'iude By .Su j uT v is ors 



A. Positive Coonents Regarding the Teacher's Performance: 

"This has been the aiost difficult form I have ev/er completed. Is 

a very good teacher* I feel HSU may have contributed to this but I think 
he would be a good teacher coming from any teacher education schoul." 

" ^ was one of the most outstanding^ teachers 1 have ever worked 

with. She Is a credit to her profession and to HSU." 

" Is an outstanding young teacher. She Is well grounded In. 

theory as well aa In practice. Her classroom performance Is much better 
than any teacher of her limited experience should be expected to perform.** 

"Thanks for the opportunity of 'rating* I honestly considered 

her to be one of my best teachers ever. (I have sixteen years experience 

aa a principal.) _ probably had more Innate talent than most of 

ua put t^ether In our building. Her art room was the best example of a work 

center that I have experienced. Thus, I have rated her quite high. However, 

bealdea being very talented she could get kids Involved. Perhaps, she learned 

the latter at Michigan State." 

" Is a totally dedicated, excellent teacher. She has applied 

for an eleventary administrator position :ln our district and I am highly 
recommending het for the position." > 

" \is what he Is primarily because of the person Is. 

If he reflects M5U then HSU Is 0\; If he simply reflects himself, then he 
la #1." 



B. Critical Coonents Regarding the Teacher's Performance: 

"This teacher was prepared In a subject area and does not have a very good 
knowledge of dealing with students ur developing; sequential skills within 
her content area." 

" would be J supt'rior i<jllev»f pro f ij-s S() r . He has somv difficulty 

In high sl hool . " 

" has had ^ bad year. Tt'rhnlques ust-d In tht- (lasari'^tn were poor. 

He has b;een receptive to rondt rut t I ve criticism and is improving'" 



C. Cowents Wh^lch Refer to Teacher Education Programs .U M.SU: 
"I find MSU does well In Teacher Rducatlon — ptrli)d." 

"EIP Is one of the better teacher training approarht-s In t h<- country. I feel 
that the methods classes still have a long way tu go." 



11. 



i 
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Chiirt C- I (i mil iiuit tl) : 



"I am very much In favor uf the CBTP approach or intern program approach 
for Che training of future teachers." 

"I have nothing but the highest, most enthusiastic regard for the EIP 

prograB. My experience hae convinced ne that, given a choice, I would 

be highly biased to choose a teacher for ray building that had been trained 

m thlB program. Their grasp of the realities of the profession Is practical, 

their background of experience Is broad and their acceptance of guidance 

and cooperative sharing is very high. Friday night, or Td say more." 

"General education courses generally are of little consequence in helping 
out new teachers; theory has very limited application without a practical 
base as a control." 



I OH 



C h.i r t C - «' : f: X J in p 1 ^ 8 of S u ^e 8 1 lt> n s t ( n 1 nij toy in^ the 
Teacher Muutlun Curriculum 



1 . Provide nHJpe rlassroon exposure^ particularly durln^^ the early stages of 
the pro^tam (n-18) . ~^ 

ExABples Include: 

"The only problen as I saw it wati that 'wuuld be' teachers should have Co 
do more voric in real c lassrooas. " ' 

"I ntcongly feel that experience based clnsiies are the roost valuable. The 
■ore BWlhods classes can be connected tu classroom practice the better." 

"I feel clinical or student teaching type of experiences should be entered 
earlier in the progrsa." 

"I feel Bethods classes should deal with actual classroom applied techniques.** 

"Regarding student teaching: it was much too late in my programi and nuch 
too short In length." ^ 

I were to Make Just one sugKCStlon on the student teaching prograor. I 
woul(f suggest that there be a terra of owatly observation In the sophonore 
yeiir» and 2 terns in the senior year." 



2. laprove placement procedures during student teaching by mor e ca refully 
screenlni^ either Supervising teachers or student teachel^a (n*lQ) 
Ex^aplcs include: 

"I think student teaching Is a very valuable e)g>erience, but better care 
should be taken to provide good supervj^sirtfT'tTachers . " * 

"I feel that those teachers directing student teachers should be more 
carefully screened for abilities in the classroom and attitudes towiirds 
students. " 

"More evaluations of supervising teachers and college coordinators. " 

"When a supervising teacher is ^iven a student teacher, an interview system 
where the supervisor has an oppurtuniiy tu screen cardidates would be helpful. 

"Save student teaching positions for those who really want them." 



3. Offer mur e varied experiences during st udent teaching (n"5) 
Examples include: 

"1 feel that when a person student teaihes for a terra ^hat he/she Hhould be 
required to teach 5 weeks in a lower elementary classruon and 5 weeks in an 
upper elementary classroom." 

"Perhaps student teaching experiences should be split between 2 different 

types of schools so that the student teacher can experience different situations, 

; \ 



1 ' 

-4. 



If)') 



Ch.i r t (. .' < I >»fii 1 fiijcd ) : 



Kt[i^ip t iMrjier s_ w^.th ^^ALU ^ i n r t.- l,i t inj^ t <> auminlst r,>mrs, aides, or 
p jrunt f> ( n =4 ) 
Examples include: 

"Stn.Jrnt t lac hinK. did lUtle to prepare me for the problems of coplnR with 
uJaln i St raturs . " 

"I w.ib in fact .jngry with MSU tor not enlifthteninK me especially in the area 
of adminltirration and rules within the system. And this was nearly fatal 
to my career. " 

"This is my f lr« t year of teaching - we have aides. It would be helpful 
to teach students how to select, use, and handle problems with their aides 
I.e. tardiness, lack of motivation, personality clashes, etc.) 

"Prepare yuur students more for dealing with patents. Let them observe and 
participate in conferences." 



5. Do a better job of counseling teacher certification candidates (n»A) 
An example: 

\"lf you jouJd help the undergrad education majors set up their schedules 
at tfhe very start so they could have their essentials and gain the confidence 
to go on you*d be doing the best thing possible." 

6. P rovide some support during the first year of teaching (n-A) 
Examples Include: 

*'I am presently substitute teaching. I wish the local school systems would 
sponsor workshops and seminars for those of us engaged In subbing. It seems 
to me that they could be very educational and beneficial for us." 

**Uhile the student teaching experience is usually very valuable. It Is not 
a realistic situation. As a union rep I have counseled several first year 
Kraduates who were floundering and had no one to give the necessary support 
and suggestions. .. It would be very beneficial if there was a teacher supervisor 
for at least the first semester a graduate has a job and is entirely on their 
own . " 



7. Other rocunents : ^ 

"Teach the students in the education classes what goes on , not what soae 
idealistic educator feels should go on." 

"My year of substitute teaching provided a far more valuable learning 
experience than the one term of student teaching. One does not survive 
as a flub if the ability to manage the classroom is lacking." 



no 



Chart C-2 (ront inued ) : 



"I feel that students should have to sub for one year before getting a 
full-tiae teaching positiont-ii^ 

**Hore problem solving In college; more emphasis on psychology (physical 
and mental problems).'* \ 

"There should be more, undergrlkduate instruction in group dynamics . This 
is left to teachers to learn ort their own." 

"Education courses have the reputation of being just so much B.S. and 
wasted time (and money ).. .with the glut of , teachers on the market there is 
no excuse for turning out anything but the best." 



Ml 



Cha r t C~ i ; Fxdtnpt gy, of Coinnents Related to the Job 
Market In Education ' ~ 

"Second, when they recruit, tell pijople what their real chances are of 
having a teaching poslUon, their intern year. When I went through;.^ 
there was a lot of 'false advertising' . '* 

"It doe«n't natter how good you are If there Is no opening there Is no 
Job." ^ ^ 

"Despite thq lack of available teavhlng posit lows, I btU^pve the Department 
of Education could have made much nore of ar* effort to assist graduates - 
In finding work." 

"I have been teaching 5»j years, I still find myself on the bottom of the 
seniority ranking and I have been pink slipped several tloes." 

"Please send no re Information on exactly how to go a^out (names and addresses) 
my getting a teaching Job anywhere (including overseas) for the 1978-1979 
school year as soon as possible. THANKS I" 

••You've gQt^ to be kidding. I can't even get an Interview, let alone a 
>^eachlng Job." 

"Personally, I tried without any success, for 3 years to obtain a Job In 
■y geographical area." 

"I was a substitute teacher for 2^ years. This experience totally turned me 
off to teaching. I now have a job outside of education." ~" 

"Who really cares what kind of & classroom teacher will I be? Certainly 
not MSU." ^ 

"We were trained under the Impression that 'There's always a Job for a good 
teacher/ I That may sound very impressive to an undergraduate who hasn't 
started looking foe a job, but after seeking meaningful employment for over 
rs without success*^ that type of idealism doesn't pay the rent."' 



two years 



APPENDIX D 
COVER LETTERS SEMT TO PARTICIPANTS 



1 l niti.it Jii'jJ^'^Jt W^U<-'j^ J^^' ry S f n t u > La c h Ha r t i < 
MICHIGAN STATk UNIVtKSITy 



con Of HX^t AlUJH IMVIvlOrs. W t^i, lANSiNG • MICHIGAN • mU* 

emcasoN nail 
0«sr PsrClclpaoCt 

As a part of our continuing effort to improve teacher education programs 
St Hichigan State University, we are conducting a follov~up atudy of past 
student teschers. You are a part of a randomly selected sample from this 
group. From your responses to the enclosed questionnaire, we can Identify 
srrengths snd weaknesses of our tescher education program. In this w«y 
grsduates will hsve s significant input in our efforts to improve the ongoing 
progrsm^ Ue therefore urge you to tske 13 to 20 minutes of your tlas to 
complete the questionnaire. 

The final question on the survey asks you to name your principal or 
supervisor. A shorter questionnsire will be sent to him/her. Although this 
^ survey will ask your supervisor to rate certain aspects of your performance, 
the purpose is clesrly to evsluate the success of our student teaching program 
ss seen by sdminlstrstors. Ue will therefore never analyze or report data for 
individual teachers t If for any reason you would rsther not cooperate in thlm 
phase of the study, please complete the quest ionnsire, omitting only Item #63* 

All data from both the teacher and supervisor surveys will be ptiblishtd 
in group form only. A specific respondent will never be identified by neat 
by the research tesm. thus all personal information will be kept strictly 
confidentisl. Ue sincerely appreciate your cooperation in this importsnt 
study. 

Respectfully, 

U. Henry KeWhedy J 
Director 



INSTRUCTIONS " 

PLEASE: 

1. Carefully record your response to each item in the appropriate space on 
the IBM answer sheet . 

2. Use a soft (02) lead pencil. 

3. Urlte your name at the top of the IBM answer sheet and quest ionnsire. ' 

A. Pctsch Page 8 of the questionnsire (whicii includes additional coaments you 
wish to Mke) and enclome it snd the IBM anawer sheet in the return Addressed 
envelope . blscsrd or keep the first seven pagea of the gueat ionnsire I 



S. Encloae a self-addressed stsmped envelope if you wish s'copy of the final 
report. 




\ 



I>>1 (continued): 



HiCinCAN SlAll UNlVI.KSriY 



UHltOt (N> MMifAiHIN • IMVIMON Of 
UlKMiOn HALL 



► All lANMNt. ■ MtCIIIOAN • 



January 16, 1976 



f)e«r Supervisor, 

A« » pArt of our continuinc effort to improve tf?acher Hue. .Lion 
progrons at Kichigau State University, wc are conducLinji .1 foUov-up 
study of fortter students. An important phacc of this stuMy will be to 
"^eV»iu3te the success of our undergraduate programs as suen by those who 
currently supervise our graduates. The teacher who is identititd on 
the enclosed questionnaire voluntarily provided your name and ad^lress 
sfl their direct supervisor. 

Fro« your responses wc can gain some Insight into the activities and 
teaching pcrforovincc of our fomer students. In this way, graduotes and 
their supervisors c«n have a significant Input In our efforts to improve 
ongoing programs, Ve therefore urge you to take approximately 10 minutes 
of yuur tlM to cornel let e the questionnaire. 

Your revonse to the questionnaire will be analyzed and reported by 
undergraduate progroms only. Thua all personal inform^itlon will be kept 
strictly C0nfidentl.1l and will never be analyzed or reported for individual 
trachers, kupcrvisors, or scfiool systems. Ue sincerely appreciate your 
cooparatlun in this important study. 

gespectfujlly ,"^ 

W. Henry Kennedy 

Director of Studcni Teaching 



INSTKUCTIONS 

rieaac : 

1. Carefully reroid your rtsponBe to each Item in th^ appropriate • 
space on the IJ^n -ytyf^yx r i;hget . 

2. Use a soft {92) lead pencil. 

3. Write your name at the top of the IBM answer sheet and questionnaire. 
A. Insirrt the qucsrlonnairt; in the enclosed cnvtlope a'ntl rVturn. 

5. Enclose a scl f -^^ddri^ssed stam^jcd envelope if yuu wish a copy of the 
final report . 



»^ 




: Fol luw-Up l.L'tttTs Ttio-.f Whu DitI Sut Ini[i.illy Respond 
MICHIGAN STATE UNlVbRSlTY tA*T iawunc ...lhjuaw 4mm 



C(HJ-r&a or itHKJkTiON • umci t>r thj pi ax ■ micaion kail 
January 16, 1978 



Dear Participant, 



In December, you should have received a letter requestir.,- your parricl^ 
patton n a major study of the undergraduate teacher preparation progrwa 
•t Michigan. State University. Although .any individuals have returned the 
quest lonnaire*. ye have not yet received your response. 

Because the number of returns from forwer participants In the reeular 
student teaching program U conparst Ively small, we fear that you «nd other- 
graduates of this program may not be adequately represented in our efforts 
to improve undergraduate programs. We therefore urge you to take 15 to 20 
minutes of your t£me to complete this Important survey. * 

The earlier letter also described our desire for you to supply the name 
of your supervisor so that we may evaluate the success of our undergraduate 
prograo- as seen by administrator.. Data fro. both the enclosed question' 
K uw k'^/**'*^'^^*''' ^""^^y *^*P^ strictly confidential; «nd „1U 

be piAllshed in group form only. If for any reason you would rather not 
include your supervisor's name, please complete the questionnaire, emitting 



l.rrV returned the questionnaire, please disregard this 

letter. We sincerely appreciate your cooperation in this important study. 




Keith Coldhamer 
Dean 



* l>n the chance tUal you may have inadvertantly misplaced thr original letter, 
we have enclosed another copy of the questionnaire as well as a stamped 
envelope. 



INSTRUCTIONS 



Please: 
1 . 



^''"r^^^lL"^''""'^ ^"P°"«^ to each item in the appropriate space 

on the IBM answer shee t. 

2. Use a soft (</2) lead pencil. 

3. Write your name at the top of the IBM answer sheet and queftt lonLlre. 
^. Insert the questionnaire Itx the enclosed envelope and return. 

5. Enclose a self-addressed envelope if you wish a copy of the final 
report. 
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D-2 (cont Inueii ) : 
M1CHICJA^ MAlh UMVIKSIIY 



lM^A«1M»Nt 0» HtkUNfAH^ A--kJ Sitl lAl kLH.lAIkHS 

January 16, 1978 



Dear Pdrtlcipant, 

In December, you should havf luceivtJ a letter requtstln^ vi'ur partici- 
pation in a major study of the undcrp.raciuatc teacher prcparati,>n programs 
at Michigan State University. Although many individuals have returned the 
queationnairea , we have not yet received your response. 

Because the nunber of returns from former participants in the Elementnry 
Intern Program is cofoparat ively small, we fear that you and othtir graduates 
of this program may not be adequately represented In our efforii to improve 
undergraduate programs. We therefore urge you to take IS to 20 minutes of 
your time to complete this important survey. * 

The earlier letter also described our desire for you to supply the name 
of your supervisor so that we may evaluate the success of our undergraduate 
progroas as seen by administrators. Data from both the enc). - -.uestlon- 
naire and the supervisor survey will be kept strictly confl ' .i iai and will 
be published in group for» only. If for any reason you wot : rather not 
include your supervisor's name, please complete the questio aire^ OAittlng 
only Item #63. 

If you have already returned the questionnaire, please disregard this 
letter. We sincerely appreciate your cooperation In this important study. 

Respectfully, ^ 

Jjmes E. Snoddy, L^^lrown 
Elenentary and Special Education 

• On the chance that you may have inadvertantly misplaced the original letter, 
we h.ivc enclosed another copy of the questionnaire as well as a stamped 
envelope . 



INSTRUCTIONS 

Ple.i',e : 

1. CarcfiiMv rrtord your responsf to each item in the appropriate space 
on t hv H M answer sheet . 

2. Usr a Boft (92) lead penc il . 

3. Write your nan<e at the top of the IBM answer sheet and questionnaire. 
^. Insert the questionnaire in the enclosed envelope and return. 

S. Enclose a self-addressed envelope if you wish a copy of the final 
repui t. 




Ilf) 



D-2 (font Iniivd > : 
IICHIGAN S I ATH UNIVI KSI l Y 



January 16, 1978 



Dear Participant, 

In Deceaber, you should have rereivrd a letter requesting your partici- 
pation in a major study of the undergraduate teacher preparatum programs 
at Michigan StaCP University. Although many individuals have returned the 
quest ionnaires » we have not yet received your response. 

Becauae the number of returns from former participants in the overseas 
student teaching pro^ratn is comparatively small, we fear that you and other 
graduates of this program may not be adequately represented in our efforts 
to improve undergraduate programs. We therefore urge you to take 15 to 20 
Minutes of your tlsie to complete this important Survey. * 

The earlier letter alao described our desire for you to supply the name 
of your supervisor bo that we may evaluate the success of our undergraduate 
programs as seen by administrators. Data from both the enclosed question- 
naire and the supervisor survey will be kept strictly confidential and will 
be published in group form unly. If for any reason you wuuld rather not 
include your supervisor's name* please complete the questionnaire, omitting 
only item 183. 

If you have already returned the questionnaire, please disregard this 
letter. We sincerely appreciate your cooperation in this important study* 

Respectfully, ^ /* ^ 

Banks Bradley 
Associate Professor 



BB/cg 

* On the chance that you may have inadvertantly misplaced the original letter, 
we^ have enclosed another copy of the questionnaire as well as a stamped 
enve lope . 

INSTRUCTIONS 



Please: 

1. Carefully rei.ord your response to each item in the appropriate space 
on the IBM answer sheet . 

2. Use a soft (92) lead pencil. 

3. Write your name at the top of the IBM answer stiuut and questionnaire. 
U, Insert the questionnaire in the enclosed envelope and return. 
5. Enclose a self-addressed envelope if you wish a copy of the final 

report. 
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D-2 (cont InueU ) : 
MICHIGAN SIATL UNIVLKSIIY 



January 16, 1978 



Dear Participant, 

In D«ce«ber, you should have received a letter requesting yuur partlcl' 
patlon in a ujor study of the undergraduate teacher preparation programs 
at Hlchlgan State University. Although nany Individuals have returned the 
quest loanalres , we have not yet received your response. 

Because the nuaber of returns fro* former participants In the CBTE 
student teaching program la comparatively saall, we fear Chst you and other 
graduates of this progran nay not be adequately represented In our efforts 
to improve undergraduate prograotf. Ue therefore urge you to take 13 to 20 
Mlnutea of your time to coaplete this laportant survey. * 

The earlier letter also described pur desire for you to supply the name 
of your supervisor so that we May evaluate the success of our undergraduate 
progrSMs aeen by adsilnlstrators. Data fro* both the enclosed question^ 
nalre and the supervisor survey will be kept strictly confidential and will 
be published In group form only. If for any reason you would rather not 
Include your supervisor's name, please complete Che questionnaire, omitting 
only Item 183. 

If you have already returned the questionnaire, please disregard this 
letter. We sincerely appreciate your cooperation in this Important study. 

Respectfully, 



Robert Hatfield 
Professor 

* On the chance that you may have inadvertantly misplaced the original letter^ 
we have enclosed another copy uf the questionnaire as well as a stamped 
envelope . 



Please: 

1. Carefully record your response to each Item In the appropriate: space 
on the IBM answer sheet . 

2. Use a soft (#2) lead pencil. \ 

3. Urj.te your name at the top of the IBM answer sheet and questionnaire. 

4. Insert the questionnaire In the enclosed envelope and return. 

3. Enclose a self-addressed envelope If you wish a copy of the final 




INSTRUCTIONS 



report. 




D~2 (l ont inued ) : 
MICHIGAN SlAlh UMVhKSITY 



rxil*.^ IIK'lAIMirv U)VISH>N < 

lUMNl KAilllM. AND rHUtkVMciNAl 01- \ » I CH^bTi r 

March 8» 1976 



Dear Superviior, 

Recently, you should have received a letter requesting your partici- 
pation In a major atudy of the undergraduate teacher preparation programs 
at Michigan State University. Your name vas provided by one of the grad- 
uates In our study. Although most have returned the questionnaire, we 
have not yet received your response. 

Because the total nunber of supervisors in our study is comparatively 
sull, ve are anxious to maxlalze the nianber of returned questionnaires* 
Ttiis will insure that supervisor evaluations of the success of our under- 
graduate prograu is based upon a representative saaple. Such a sonple 
will provide critical infonsation regarding the activitlea and teaching 
performance of our fonoer students « 



If you have already returned the questionnaire, please disregard this 
:ter. We sincerely appreciate your coopcracion in this important study, 
the chance that you «ay have inadvertantly nisploced the original letter, 
will send you inother copy of the questionnaire In approxljsately two 




Director 



HK:dme 
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/VPPENDIX E 

THE GRADUATE AND SUFERVISOR QUESTIONNAIHES 



ERIC 



SUKVEY OF M.S.U. COLLEGE OF EDUCATION GRADUATES 



Terv(s) in i/hich you student taught 



Student Nuiber 
Year Graduated 



INSTRUCTIOHS: PLEASE RECORD YOUR RESPONSE TO EACH ITEM IN THE APPROPRIATE 
SPACE ON THE ANSUER SHEET WHICH HAS BEEN PROVIDED. 

1^ l-^ How would you characterize your STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCE? ] 



1 . Level: 

1. Special Education 

2. Lower Elenentary 

3. Upper Elementary 

4. Middle or Jr. High 
^. Senior High 

2. Type of School : 

1. Public 

2. Private 

3. Parochial 



3 > School S etting : 

1 . Urban 

2 . Suburban 

3. Rural 

4 . Niaaber of Students in the School; 

1 . Saall 

2. Hedlus 

3. Large 



5. In which of the following student teaching programs did you participate? 

1. Regular 4. gjp 

2. Overseas 5. CBTE 

3. Cluster Other (please specify) 

6. Did you secure a teaching position following graduation? 

(. Yes (please answer itens 7-14 below) 

2. ^k) (please ckip to items 15 and 16 below) 



DO NOT ANSVTEP ITEMS 7 THROUGH 1^ IF YOU DID NOT SECURE A TEACHING POSITION 
FOLLOWING GRADUATION (SKIP TO ITEM 15 BELOWK 



7. What typ€ of position did you i nitially secure ? 

1. Substitute teaching 5. Full-Tine Classroom Teaching 

' 2. Parapi^ofessloaal Role b. Administration 

3. Support Position (e.g. 7. Other (please specify) 

1 ibrartan, consultant , etc . ) 

Part-Tlae CXassroo* Teaching " 

8-10 How vould you characterize your INITIAL TEACHING EXPERIENCE? (Check all j 
which apply) 



8. Type of School : 9. School Settin g: 10. Number of Students 

in the School : 

1. Public 1 . Urban 1 . Small 

2. Private 2. Suburban 2. Moderate 

3. Parochial 3. Rural 3. Large ' 

11. How similar was your initial teaching position and your student teaching 
experience In regard to grade level and subject matter taught? 

^ 1. Very Similar 3. Dissimilar 

2. Similar A. Very Dissimilar 

12. Do you still hold a teaching position? 

1. YES (Please amiver item 13 below) 

2. NO (Please skip to item U below) 

13. (For those who still hold a teaching position) In how many schools have 
you worked? 

1. One 3. Three 

"Two A. Four or more 

SKIP TO ITgM 

14. (For those who do not still hold a teaching position) Please t ht-t k the 
statement which best describes your reasons for lea>/lhg the teaching 
profession . 

1. Did not provide sufficient personal/professional challenge or 
sat isf ac t f on . 

2. Left to raise a family. 

3. Found a more rewarding job outside the profession. 

4. Could not obtain a teaching position in area to t/hich I subsequently 
moved . 

3. Other (Please specify) 



SKIP TO ITOi 18 



I ■ * 



iXi Nt)r ANSWl-.H IThJIS I',, lu, \SU I 7 \V YOl) SfcCURtlJ A TtACHlNC: POSITION 
KOLLUWINC CRADUATIHN (SKIP Tu M KM 18 BELOW). 



Please clieik tUv slalt^tinl which best descrlbfi; your reason for 
not eiittrrlrtK tht teaching position 

I Di'i lded against ti-arhlnR as a lareer . 

. plntt*ri-J Ktadu.ite school. 

J. A teaching position was not jvailrble In geographical aren In which 

I hupt'd to reside. 

I*. A teaching position was nut available anywhere. 

^. Offered a Job outside of education which proalsed greater reward**. 

6. Other (Please specify) _ _ 

lb. WhUh of thf following best describes the position you held during the 
year following college graduation? 



1. Not employed In a paid po!>ItIon - SKIP TO ITEM 18 

^. Hi'ld a social services position other ttlan teaching. 

). EfliployuJ in professional and/or adnl nist rat Ive role. 

^. EiBployed In clerical and/or technical role. 

*>. Self-employed. 

Unskilled or senl-skllled labor. 

7. Other (Please specify) 



17. To wiMt extent was the college education you received essential to success 
In this po»lt Ion? 



1 . 



Advancement in this position required even more college education than 
I had recel ved . 

Advancement did not require ^ny further college education. 
I did not need as nui-h college inlucatlon as I had already received to 
secure and advance In this position. 



^ 18. How many gradu.ite credits have you earned? 

1. 0-12 credit hours 3, 2S - \b 5. More than credit hours. 

2^ n < 2/. 4. 17 - ^8 

19. Whai prtjpnrtiun of your graduate credits have you earned at MSU? 




THE STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



20 - 30 Ple3se indicate your level of agreeoM^nt with each 
of the following statenents by marking the corresponding 
response on your answer sheet. 



Strongly Strongly 
A^rce Agree Disagree Disagree 



20. Student teaching was an enjoyable 
education experience. 


1 


2 


^-^^^--^ 

1 

J 


— -B' 

A 
H 


21. My student teaching experience pro-* 
vlded a practical and useful 
preparation for teaching. 


I 


2 


3 




22. I would recOB«iend my SJtudent teaching 
experience to <iny und^rgi-aduate 
preparing to enter the teaching 

_ pro fesalon . 


I 


2 


3 




riy BLUueiiL Lcawiixng prograDl was 

responsive to reco'mnendaClons of 
participating classroom t6achers>. 
_^ and students* 


I 


2 


3 


4 


24. I was encouraged throughout student 
teaching to develop ny own unique 
style of teachlog. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


25. I believe py presence as a student 

teacher contributed to the develop- 
ment of a better educational exper- 
ience for the students enrolled in 
my supervising teacher's classroom. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


26. Hy supervising teacher(s) provided 
frequent and/or >taluable feedback 
regarding my lesson plans an4 
classroom performance. 


1 


2 


3 


— — t 

4 


27. I felt free to discuss my progress 
and problems with ai^ supervising 
teacher(s) . ^ 


I 


2 


3 


4 


28. Hy (clinical consultant /col l£ge 
Coordinator) provided frequent 
and/or valuable feedback regarding 
my leseon plans ami classroom 
performance . 


I 


2 


3 


4 


t9. I felt free to discuss my progress 
and problems with my (clinical 
Consul tant/colle&e coordinator) . 


I 


2 


3 


4 



10. How would you characterize your rapport with students during student teaching? 

1. Excellent 3. Fair 

2. Good 4. Poor 



/ 



How valuable were e«*L h of i he foUowlntj aspects of thf student teaching 
experleiKe? 



I. Scheduli'ii Nftnliura or Bjfi-t with 
other utiident teachers. 

J. ObservdtlonB In other rldSMruons. 

I. Opportunity to teach at more than 
one grade level or subject area 



Student teaching handbook. 



Creat M<>dt'r>Jte 



Written nldtero evaluation of your 
teaching performance. 



Limltt'd Littli' or Did nut otLur 
prograa 



r:X?tRIENCE AS A PRACTICMG L'-ASSRCX>M TLACHER 



PLEASE IX) NOT RESPOND TO AfJY MORE ITEMS 
ON THIS QUESTI0MNA1R£ IF YuU HAVE NEVER 
HELD A CUSSROOM TEACHING POSITION. IF 
YOU WISH TO ADD ANY COMKENTS, PLEASE DO 
So IN ITEM S4 UN THE FINAL PACE. 



36. When did you «ake a flr« decision to artlvely seek a teaching position? 

1. Frhvr tn student teaching. 

2. IJu/i/'Ji student teaching. 

^- fol lovrln^ student teaching. 

37. To what extent .Is your LKissrooo or^'.aniz.u lun and style- .>t tt-a.-hlng similar 
to that of the teacherfs) who supervised your student ttMching experience? 

1. Very slnUar 3, Somt-what dissimilar 

2. So«ewhat similar ^^^..^^ „^ slalLirity 



38. 



Imagine that MSU h..s .in t ivt- Rtiidrnt tc-.u hlnR ,.,,n..r..rD in your district 
Hiiu •.my student teachers would you be willinR to supcrvist- taLl, v.-.ir? 

I. None ,^ T^,, 

. ThrL'e or ni»ru 



To w*val exCenl have lnCer«ccions during student 
tCAcMng with each of ihe followlrnj Individuals 
Influeoced your pcrforaaitce as a practicing 
clasaruo» teacher? 



39. Supervising teacher 



*0. Cluatar conaultant/college supervisor 



41. Other teachers In the school in 
which I student taught 



^tong Moderate Llalted little or 

Influenc e ^ Influence Influence Ho Influe nce 



42. Other student teachers in the progrsa 



43. Principal of the school in which 
I student taught 



-4 



44-49 How auch have each of the following 
contributed to your performance as a class- 
roa« teacher? 







Strong 
Inf luence 


Moderate 
Influence 


Llalted 

Influence? 


Lltt le or 
No Influem: 


44. 


Undergraduate sethods courses 




2 


3 


4 


45. 


Student teaching 




2 


3 


4 


46. 


Other undergraduate ^uc.Ttion courses 




2 


3 


4 


47. 


In-aervlce programs in the schools 




2 


3 


4 


48. 


Interactions with coIImcqm 




2 


3 


4 


49. 


Graduate •ducacloo couraM 




2 


3 


4 



Instruct Ions ■ t*' ■ j^e ' 
anstfvr the three queoti ui^ 
which follow esth knowledge or 
alilU area llsttrd below- (Mark 
the response which beat ex- 
presses your view on the 
answer sheet . 



A. T.. wfut tx- b. Hew wuuld vou C Tu whjt extent 

uni ihis skill r^le iL«iur_^bU_Ui <jlj your student 
.:ss^,^ntlal to^^u^^^ ^p^,iy jj.ts teaching ^i^rilnce 

knowledKe or skiil promote Che develop- 
in your classroom? aunt of this skill? 



Knowledge of educationjl 
theory «nd practice 

Knowledge of subject aatcer 

Ability to establish rapport 
with students 

Ability to co^unicate with 
p4renta and other teachers 

Ability to foraulate Inacruc 
tional goals and objectives 

Ability to provide a wide 
variety of intitrucclonal 
atrategiea and aaterUIs 

Ability to collect and 

interpret j^ta regarding 
•tudeoc needs and achieve- 
•«nt 

Ability to Maintain active 
sLuJent participation in 
classroosi tasks 

Ability to recognize jnd deal 
effectively with problens 
in student discipline 

Ability to use effective 

questioning and interaction 
terhniques In the cIjss- 
rocyt 

Ability to evalujtf uru' ' s own 

profession.! I pcrforrmnre 

* Outstanding • .op lOZ ol 3U ti-j.-hets 
Strong . top .'St of aU ti.acht>r!j 




ERIC 



UK 



83. Please provide cl - name and address, of the principal or supervisor in 
the school i^ cc.^ you are cunrenrjy workinti- 



Naae: 

Address 



8A. GENERAL C(>M£NTS: 



FOLLOW-UH STin)Y OF M.S,U. GRADUATES - SUPERVISOR SURVEY 



Address 



' College oi 
uupuftitiun In 



As a pare of a fulluw-up & dy of graduates u? 
Education at Hichigan State, we would appreciate yu 

evaluating the performance of 

Your responaes to this survey wTfinve confld'enL lal" ReTulTs^lfrrPbt 
reported collectively rather than by schools or Individuals. 



1-8 



Please indlcat« the extern to which you agree with each of 
the follovlng statements which refer to professional activities 
of this teacher. (Please mark the corresponding spaces on the 
answer sheet- ..wh ich has been provided.) 



THE TEACHER WHOSE NAMt APPEARS ABOVE.. 



Seeks active involvenent with ^ 
students outside the cldssroott setting 

Establishes cooperative relations with 
colleagues and various support personnel 
in the building 

Is receptive to "promising" new Ideas 
or approaches to teaching 

Maintains appropriate professional 
conduct and appearance 



5. 



7. 



Actively participates in various 
in-service activities such as 
workshops and teacher comittees 

Assises a leadership role within 
the Infonoal social structure of the 
school 

Is resourceful In creating and using 
available instructional inaterlals 

Completes proffsslniial assl^tuncnts and 
responsibilities In a competent 
and dependable nur.ner 



.—1 

M « 






>^ «i 
«i 


C «l 

O U> 


«l 

«« 


M 


ao u 
c eo 
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Items 9 and 10 ask you to compare this 
teacher with other teachers In hls/hpr 
field 



Where would this teacher rank in overall competence as a teacher? 

1. Outstanding (top lOZ of all teachers) 

2. Strong (top 25Z of all teachers) 

3 . Above average 

4 . Belov average 

Where would this teacher rank in level of coianltiBent to the teaching 
profession? 



1. Outstanding (top IQZ of all teachers) 

2. Strong (top 25X of all teachers) 
3' Above average 

4< Below average 



I u 



Instriic C ions : Please answer the two questions which 
follow ejch knowledge or skill are4< lluted below. 
(Hdrk the nunber un your anHwer sheet which best 
expresues yuur view.) 



A. Tu what t'XtuiiC Is tJiis 
skill essfiUjj^l t o_ 
sui I CSS In ttidchlnR? 



How would you rate 
this teacher's ablllt jf 
to appljf this know- 
ledge or skill In 
the classrooa? 



^ w) Q> >r\ V 



Kcu>wledti*^ of educational 11. 1 

theory aitd practice 

Knowledge of subject aatter 13. 

Ability to «^slabllsh rapport " 15. 
with students 

Ability to roosBunli ate with W. 
parents and other tt-achers 

Ability to forvutate Inatruc- 1*>. 
tlonal goals and objectives 

Ability to provide a wide . 

variety of Instructional 
Btrateglett and aaterlals 

Ability to collect and 23, 

interpret data regarding 
student needs and achleve- 
■cnt . 

Ability to maintain act Ive - 25. 

student participation In 
classrooa tasks 

Ability ti> rerognlze and Jt'al 27. 

ellettivrly with problems 
in stLKlent disc ipline 

Ability to use effective 29, 

questioning and Inter- 
action techniques In the 
classrooa. 



Ability to evaluate ono*s 
own cl.issroom and general 
prof essu)n.il pcrtormacue 



31. 



U. 
16. 

18. 



22. 



28. 
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Itemm 33-37: In your judKioent , how much have each of the following 
Crlbuted Co this Individual's perfurmance as a classroom tear 



4 con- I 
'her? I 



33. 


Student teaching 




2 


3 






3A. 


Undergraduate education cuurHes 




2 


J 






35. 


In-aervlce prograas In the schools 




2 


3 


i* 




36. 


Interactions with colleagues 




2 


3 


i* 




37. 


Graduate education courses 




2 


3 








38. Did this teacher begin his/her professional career under your supervision? 

1. yea 

2 . no 

39- Prior to this survey, were you aware tUAt this teacher graduated from 
Mlchlgsn State University? 

1. yes 

2 . no 

AO. This teacher graduated from one of the following teacher preparation pro- 
graas at Michigan State University. If you are aware of which program, 
please check the appropriate box. If you have no knowledge of the 
program she/he graduated from, please check the "don't know" category. 

1. EleAcntary Intern Progran (P.. I. P.) 

2. Competency-Based Teacher Education Program (C.B.T.E.) 

3. Overseas Student Teaching Program 
^. Cluster Student Teaching Program 
3. Regular (Conventional) Program 

6. Don't Know (Skip to item 43) 



DO NOT ANSWER QUESTIONS «1 and 1,2 If you checked "Don't Know" in Item 35 
(skip to Item 43) 



^1. Do you feel tbat graduates from this progr.im have .j greater thance of being 
hired In your district than graduates of other programs at M.S.U.? 

1 . yes 

2. not sure 

3. no 

42. Do you feel th.it gradu.ites from this proKr^m .iru bt-ttcr prepared as class- . 
room teachers than graduates of other programs jt M.S.U.? 

1 . yes 

2. not stire 

3 . no 



43. GENERAL COMMENTS: 



appi;ni)IX f 

itkms which shoui.i) be includf.i) in the nfxt survey 



ERIC 



rj4 



Chart f'-I L^^.^IIi^J^iiL'^iLAtL'Zlii^ 



In the judgement of the autlmrs, the followinK items should be ^dded to 
the next survey: 

- aex of tht- ri spondent 

' Wds the Individual marrh-d ur single- ,it tl.e time he/iiho f-raduated? 

- Was the individual tied tu a particular geoKr.iphita J jrtM at Mie 
time he/she initially looked for a job? If so» type of area 
(netropol itan, rura 1 , etc . ) 

- How much job satisfac tion lioos teaching provide? 

- How muth job satistaction is experienced by those who did not find 
teaching positions? 

- How valuable are each of t specific undergraduate courses which 
were required? 

- Conduct interviews and add to the list of reasons for: (m) not 
entering the teaching profession and (b) leaving the professiorK 

- Who was most helpful in securing a job? 

- What proportion of those who enter the profession as "underemployed 
teachers ultimately secure a foil-time classroom position? 

- At what time did those who have left the profession make their 
exit? (eg, after one year, after two years, ett. ) 

^ 



